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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


MORALITY BY CODE 

After all, Americans do not know 
much about their own schools. Now 
comes Collier’s Weekly with a proposal 
to the general effect that we do some- 
thing in a national way about training 
our children spiritually as well as men- 
tally and physically. This reminds 
one of the perfervid church member 
who thought his church a good one but 
regretted that it was doing nothing in 
the ‘‘spiritual line.”” He wanted people 
to wax eloquent in prayer meeting 
about the great revelations which the 
Almighty had made to them, no matter 
how they conducted themselves in the 
practical affairs of life the next day. 

If creeds would make people reli- 
gious, brotherly love would be more 
common than it isnow. And if moral- 
izing were the way to a better life, 
then the eighteenth century in Europe 
would stand out as prominent in 
virtue. 

The fact is, of course, that codes of 
morality do not go far toward produc- 
ing moral-social conduct. What is 
more to the point, however, is the fact, 
well-known to educators but not yet 


familiar to others, that the instruction 
in the modern school is moral through 
and through. To begin with, children 
in school are constantly led to consider 
the rights of their fellows. In and 
through concrete and constantly re- 
curring situations they not only develop 
a consciousness of their relations with 
others, but they build up proper ideals 
and, what is vastly most important of 
all, form habits of right social conduct. 

Not only so, but every school sub- 
ject rightly taught lends itself to the 
growth of social ideals. Geography 
teaches interdependence and the pos- 
sibility of mutual helpfulness and ex- 
change. Arithmetic offers opportunity 
to teach the price of honesty and the 
service the business man can render. 
Literature idealizes every human rela- 
tion, and shows life not only as it is but 
as it may and ought to be. No-subject 
but contributes its portion to the sum 
total of a proper conception of the good 
life. 

And yet Collier’s correspondents — 
the laity — are eager to help work out 
a formal code for instruction in morals 
and look forward to the day when they 
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shall not be prevented from introducing 
“religious instruction”’ into the schools. 
“Moral philosophy is taught in uni- 
versities,’’ says one, ‘‘why not in our 
grade schools? Almost any good work 
on moral philosophy could be reduced 
to a simple code that could be taught in 
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the public schools, without advantage 
either to or against any religion.’ Cer- 
tainly it would be without advantage 
to religion — or anything else. 

Why not institute an intensive cam- 
paign to acquaint the average citizen 
with his own schools? 


WHY EDUCATION IS CHANGING’ 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


“Am I wrong in thinking that educa- 
tion is changing rapidly these days?” 
“Indeed no. The older 


A group of == ones of us can see the many 
teachers are 
talking changes that have taken 


place in our lifetime.” 

“‘Changes in what?” 

“In nearly everything, in aim, in 
curriculum and in method.” 

“Why should there be such changes? 
What has brought them about?”’ 

“You are asking a big question. I 
hesitate to go into it.”’ 

“T wish you would. I have heard 
many express a wish that we might 


discuss it. What do you 
whey eck think is the main thing 
about changes h davies ip 
in education that hasmade thechange: 


“Science.” 

“You surprise me. I thought you 
would have said industry or our many 
inventions and discoveries.”’ 

“T think science lies at the bottom 
of our discoveries and our inventions, 
without it they had not been, and our 
discoveries and inventions in turn 
underlie the changesin modern industry. 


You have only to mention steam, elec- 
tricity, and chemistry to see more fully 
what I mean.” 

“And all these inventions and their 
applications change life and the con- 
ditions of life?”’ 

“Exactly so. And the 
effect is the greater to be 
seen when we remember 
that this country is as yet new, but 
recently it was rural, agricultural, even 
pioneer.”’ 

“IT see well enough these changes in 
life, even in my lifetime they have been 
many; but I don’t see the bearings of 
all this on education and _ schools. 
What difference does it make to 
them?’’ 

““Much every way. 

“How? Be specific.”’ 

“Consider first that the child is edu- 
cated by the home, the church, the 
community, the larger 
world without, as truly as 
by the school. In _ fact 
when you take all into 
account, the ‘little red schoolhouse’ 


Science, 
discovery, and 
inventions 


” 


The school not 
the only educa- 
tive agency 


1A chapter in a book soon to be published by the Macmillan Company. All rights here reserved by the author. 
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played a much smaller part in the total 
education of our forebears than many 
seem to think.” 

‘How so?” 

“Why, the most of the population 
went to school only a few months in the 
year and for not many years. Many 
pioneer men and women had even less 
than this meager schooling.” 

“Yes, and they had correspondingly 
little education. They were a crude 
lot, let me tell you.” 

“Crude seems a needlessly harsh 
word. For one thing they had charac- 
ter, stronger some people 
think than their less crude 
descendants. They  con- 
quered the wilderness, and that took 
not only bravery but resourcefulness. 
Life for them was hard, but it was 
hearty and vigorous.” 

“T should like, too, to deny that they 
lacked education. Abraham Lincoln 
was one of them, one of the crude ones 
if you wish, but he had an education 
far and away better than most who now 
live so much more easily.” 

“Well, Lincoln was an exception 
and he did have access to some of the 
best English literature. I suppose we 
may account for his wonderful style 
by his close study of his few great 
classics.”’ 

“Lincoln’s style is far from consti- 
tuting him or his character. I was 
thinking of much more 
than that. I should think 
of Lincoln as well educated 
even if he had not left us the Gettys- 
burg speech or the second inaugural 
address.” 

“Do you mean that Lincoln had a 
great heart and a great character?” 


Frontier 
education 


Lincoln as 
an example 
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“Yes, I mean all that and more. 
He was not educated in the sense of 
having acquired the conventional signs 
of a cultivated and refined life. But 
he knew life, he knew people, he knew 
the big issues of his time, he had thought 
himself through to firm convictions. 
Moreover, he had built strong interests 
in the things that count, his heart was 
right. And not only these things, but 
he was capable, he knew how to bring 
things to pass. In a word he seems to 
me to have made of himself the char- 
acter needed by his times. However 
great the demands, he rose to meet 
them.” 

“Ts that what you mean by educa- 
tion?”’ 

“Yes, so far as such things can be 
acquired. Education means nothing 
less than all this, and Lincoln had it 
-" 

“But we seem to have got off the 
track. We were asking whether our 
forebears were educated.” 

“So we were, and Lincoln was brought 
in to show the possibilities of that older 
education. As schooling it was at 
best slight, generally much worse, but 
the life itself educated.” 

“Do you think the life of that day 
educated those children any better 
than does the life of the present day 
educate our children? People laugh 
at moving pictures, but they are a 
liberal education in themselves. And 
there is besides the radio, and all the 
other modern inventions.” 

“Time for time, demand for de- 
mand they did better then than we 
do.” 

“‘How so? 
ing.” 


I don’t get your mean- 
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““The demands now are greater than 
the demands then. Life is now vastly 
more complex in detail, 
and we are far more tied 
up with others about us 
even to our most distant 
neighbors. Our problems are much 
more difficult.” 

“I suppose our times are more diffi- 
cult, I think you are right there; but 
our schools are much better. Why 
say the education of that day was in 
comparison better? Or did you mean 
to say that?”’ 

“Yes, I meant just that. I'll put 
it this way. The demands now are 
relatively greater, and the opportuni- 
ties now relatively less. Education 
suffers accordingly.” 

“The greater demands of the present 
I’ve seen and admitted, but the greater 
relative opportunities then I don’t 
see.”’ 

“In that day the home and the im- 
mediate community made up almost 
the whole of life. Food, 
clothing, shelter, almost 
everything that went to 
the making of life came 
mostly from the home or 
at most from the close 
neighborhood. The home supplied the 
corn and wheat, the neighboring mill 
ground it. The crossroads blacksmith 
did practically all the necessary iron 
work. Clothes came from wool or 
cotton grown at home, spun at home, 
dyed at home, woven at home, and at 
home made into garments. Shoes were 
made at most near by.”’ 

“IT grant all that, but where is the 
education?” 

‘Exactly in all this. 


Frontier life as 
an educational 
agency 


Life of today 
relatively less 
efficient as an 
educational 
agency 


With all these 
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things going on right at hand the chil- 

dren were early introduced 
How education to life itself. They shared 
comes from ° ° * 
utes the with their parents in all 
with parents these necessary operations 

for supplying these elemen- 
tary constituents of life. Not only were 
skills needed and developed, but in- 
sight and attitudes were gained. It 
required no far-flung imagination to 
see the closely woven fabric of their 
social life. Social insight came so 
easily that it seemed all but instinctive. 
And with insight came positive response. 
If any shirked, all saw, and in obvious 
truth all suffered. The needed social 
attitudes came almost inevitably, so 
close and apparent was connection 
between cause and effect.”’ 

“This reminds me of something said 
a few weeks ago.” 

“What is that?” 

“That education is such a remaking 
of life as brings growth, and growth 
runs along the three lines of outlook 
and insight, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, and techniques of control.” 

“You mean that the children of 
these early days gained outlook and 
insight?” 

““Yes, it was all but inevitable from 
the kind of lives they lived.” 

““And so also with attitudes and 
appreciations?”’ 

“Ves. Life was definite in requiring 
and giving a just appreciation of what 

was then needed. And of 


How the girl ‘ , 
then learned COUrse technique of con 

trol came most certainly 
of all. The girl must learn to cook, 


spin, weave, sew, and all the many 
other things that made up women’s 
work then.” 
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“That’s how she learned household 
economy then?” 

“Exactly. She had to, and what is 
even more, she saw that she had to, and 
she never questioned it.”’ 

“That sounds like coercion, only 
very effective coercion.” 

“Ves, so effective it was seldom felt 
as such.” 

‘And so ceased to be coercion?” 

“Ves. The girl did these things of 
inner choice, only demurring when the 
task extended beyond her powers.” 

“So she did learn.” 

“Certainly she learned. First, she 
had an inherent motive impelling her 
to learn — a real set with all its readi- 
ness; second, the situation to be met 
told her and the rest of the family 
when she succeeded and when she 
failed.” 

“Yes, and the same situation sup- 
plied satisfaction for success and an- 
noyance for failure. There is no doubt 
that she learned.” 

“And her brother?” 

“It was the same with him. He 
helped on the farm. He carried the 
corn to mill. He held the 
horse while the _black- 
smith shod him. He was 
an active participant in all that his 
father did.”’ 

“And how about the larger political 
life?” 

“It was simpler, the problems were 
less complicated, and the boy heard 
and saw everything that went on. 
Local affairs were out in the open. 
When court week came the boy would 
go to see any specially interesting case 
tried. Even the larger political meet- 
ings were so important that all attended 


How the boy 
learned 


or at least heard the matter discussed 
in detail at home.”’ 
“But just think what children can 
see now! How can you ignore that?” 
“T don’t ignore it, but I still assert 
that in proportion to what they were 
expected to learn they learned more 
relatively than do our children.”’ 
““Do you mean that just living their 
lives itself taught them, whereas our 
children now do not by 


Restricted just living learn so large 
opportunities . pid % 
od epeant a proportion of what they 
family life need? 

“Yes. The children of 


those early days participated in the 
serious life of their parents. The com- 
mon run of our children are onlookers. 
They may have a few duties required 
of them, but we and they know that 
they don’t feel any special responsi- 
bility for the success of the home. 
Relatively they are onlookers, and feel 
so. In many city homes, certainly of 
the well-to-do, children are economic 
drones and nuisances. In that earlier 
life they were economic assets.” 

“Do you mean that accepting their 
due places as actual sharers they were 
early educated to a sense of respon- 
sibility to the family life?”’ 

“Yes. And children now not so 
sharing are in danger of growing up 
without any sense of social responsi- 
bility.” 

“Do you think any of our present 
social ills are due to such a lack of feel- 
ing of responsibility?”’ 

“Indeed I do. We have trouble to 
get citizens to vote. They won't ac- 
cept responsibility for matters of pub- 
lic welfare. Our city government is 
notoriously bad.”’ 
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‘‘And you think the lives children 
now lead fail to educate them to meet 
these social demands?”’ 

““Yes. Government is too complex, 
too difficult to see, too far off. The 

children can’t see it. Their 


Complexity of parents even do not under- 
present life stand it. So children grow 
an educative 2 : 

difficulty up neither knowing nor 


caring.” 

“What about labor and capital?”’ 

“It is too complicated to say much 
about, but at least one difficulty is that 
the children whether of the ‘labor’ 
group or the employing group see or 
hear at most but one side of the eco- 
nomic problem. Division of labor, 
valuable as it is for production, has 
divided life, and people with it, into 
widely separated parts. Unless special 
pains be taken, no child will grow up 
seeing how one kind of work is related 
to another kind. Under such circum- 
stances it is easy for the demagogue 
to appeal to narrow and selfish in- 
terests.”’ 

“Does this general line of thought 
throw any light on the introduction of 
the various manual activ- 
ities into the school?” 

“Yes. The older life 
gave children enough first- 
hand contact with things to supply 
them not only with the personal and 
homekeeping skills but also with the 
varied meanings of practical affairs 
necessary to practical thinking. Now, 
unless the schools take special pains, 
many city children would grow up 
mentally starved so far as concrete 
things and their meanings go, not to 
mention the lack of useful skills.” 

“And working with such things fits 


Why our schools 
are using manual 
activities 
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the active manipulative life natural 
to children?”’ 

“That’s another way of looking at 
it and a good way, too.” 

“Do I correctly understand that we 
are to think of education as all the in- 
fluences that mold one’s life and that 
just plain natural living in those older 
and simpler days came fairly close to 
giving the whole of the all-round train- 
ing then needed for such a simple life?” 

“Yes, that’s well said.”’ 

‘And now with so many lines of work 
having left the home for the factory — 
large and distant factories at that — 
that the home and community no 
longer supply the same sort of educa- 
tion they once did?” 

“Yes. Or you might say that the 
school in that day had but a small part 
of the total educational work to carry; 
now it has a much larger part.” 

“I don’t see why you put all these 
things on the school.”’ 

“For the simple reason that they are 
not otherwise cared for. The school 
is the social institution 
made to care for all that 
would otherwise be neg- 
lected. You may not like 
it, but it is a fact. The 
school is the residuary legatee so far 
as concerns social duties. What the 
others won’t care for the school must 
undertake.” 

“Don’t you think it weakens the 
family to have the school take up so 
many things that the family should 
care for?”’ 

“Don’t misunderstand me. I am 
trying neither to impoverish the home 
nor to relieve it of its proper duties. 
What I am trying to do is to recognize 


School must 
accept duties 
other agencies 
relinquish 
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faces a 


facts. 
different situation from the old family. 
I would strengthen the family in any 
way feasible, but we must not refuse 
to do the best possible by all the chil- 


The present family 


dren. What the family cannot or will 
not do, the school must do. Possibly 
the rising generation, better educated 
to face present conditions, will raise 
the status of family life in the next 
generation.” 

“And are the other educative insti- 
tutions, the church, the community, 
business life, in similar fashion yield- 
ing their former educative functions 
to the school?”’ 

“No single answer will suffice. Much 
of business demands better general 

education than formerly, 


— but itself offers less in the 
agency way of apprenticeship. 


‘No admission’ signs in- 
dicate, too, that childish observers are 
not welcome. Putting it all together, 
it seems not wrong to say that business 
on the whole follows the general trend, 
it demands relatively more and offers 
relatively less. The schools must make 
good the difference.” 

“How about the community?” 

“T think we have already answered 
that. Social life is vastly more com- 
plex, which means at one and the same 
time that it, too, demands more and 
offers relatively less.”’ 

“T don’t quite see what you mean 
by ‘offers relatively less.’ How is 
this?” 

‘“‘T mean that the complexity of mod- 
ern social and political life makes it 
harder to understand. More of it 
goes on unseen. So many things hap- 
pen that each one thing gets less talked 


about at home. For these reasons 
young people see less of public affairs 
and hear less about them than formerly. 
The community in proportion to what 
it comprises offers smaller opportuni- 
ties for the young to see how it works. 
Relative to demands, the community 
is less educative than formerly.” 

“And the school again has to make 
good the deficiency?”’ 

‘Yes, it is the same story over again. 
The school must carry the added bur- 
den.” 

“And what about the church?”’ 

“There are many delicate elements 
involved here, and people are not so 
well agreed on the answer. Certainly 
in some quarters there is a lessening of 
authority. Many new ideas are press- 
ing for consideration. The outlook is 
not clear.”’ 

“Do you think we are passing 
through a period of peculiarly rapid 
readjustment, or is this rapidity of 
change going to decrease?”’ 

‘“‘T should say the contrary.” 


“What! Do you mean 
Increasingly : . 
idan that things are going to 
in the future Change more rapidly? 


“‘T think they will.” 

“That’s a startling outlook. Why 
do you think so?”’ 

““What makes the changes?’”’ 

“Why, life must change when we 
keep having so many new inventions 
and discoveries.”’ 

“‘And what makes inventions and 
discoveries? And are they likely to 
increase or decrease in number?”’ 

‘‘Why, our scientific men make the 
discoveries and I suppose our inventors, 
whoever they are, make the inven- 
tions?”’ 
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“And the inventions mainly depend 
on the discoveries?” 

“re.” 

‘‘So we come back to science and our 
scientists?”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘“‘And is science increasing or de- 
creasing?” 
“Why, 
rapidly.” 

‘“‘And ever-increasing science makes 
ever-increasing discoveries?’”’ 

“Yes, and I suppose that means 
ever-increasing inventions and_ that 
means ever-increasing change?”’ 

“Yes, that’s the argument. 
see any escape?”’ 

“No, not unless civilization somehow 
goes to pieces.” 

“Then you face not only inevitable 
change but the added fact that the 
change will itself become more rapid?”’ 

‘““Yes, I can see nothing else.”’ 

‘“‘T can’t see that all this makes any 
difference to the schools. If we let 
you people run on the way you like, 
we should get clear away from practical 
school affairs? What possible concern 
is it of the school that there should or 


should not be rapid changes in social 
life?”’ 


increasing and _ increasing 


Do you 


‘“‘T think a great differ- 


Schools must 


prepare for ence.” 
changing life ‘“‘T asked you what differ- 
ence, not how great. I 


don’t see why we are concerned.” 

“Do you think the school should 
prepare young people to take charge 
of affairs after we go?”’ 

“T certainly do. Don’t you?” 

“If we understand preparation 
rightly, yes. Suppose we say yes, and 
suppose you set out to prepare your 
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pupils for that coming day, how can 
you prepare them if you don’t know 
what that day will be like?”’ 

“Why then I couldn’t prepare them. 
How could I, if I don’t know what | 
am preparing them for?” 

“But things are changing; do you 
know what new inventions will be 
made?”’ 

“Certainly not.” 

“So you don’t know what changes 
will be introduced into life?’”’ 

“No, but some things 
are fixed and settled.” 

“‘And you can prepare 
for them?” 


How to pre- 
pare for an 
unknown future 


“Ts 

“‘And not for the new ones?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Why say not exactly?”’ 

“Because I was thinking that I 
might prepare them to expect changes, 
that would be some help I think.”’ 

“‘And prepare them to adjust them- 
selves to a changing situation, adjust 
themselves to change itself perhaps?” 

“Yes, I think so.” 

“‘Suppose two teachers: one knows 
exactly what his pupils will face, what 
they will face and all they will face; the 
other knows (or thinks he knows) some 
things they will face, but he mainly 
knows that they will face inevitable and 
increasingly rapid change in unknown 
directions. Now I ask, will the teach- 
ers manage their schools alike?”’ 

“Why, no. The fixed civilization 
teacher will know in advance the an- 

swers to the questions his 


Preparation pupils will meet. He can 
in static : 
dalton teach these answers just 


as his pupils will need to 
know them. But the changing civi- 
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lization teacher can’t do that. 
I don’t know what he can do.”’ 
“Teaching for him becomes a differ- 
ent problem, doesn’t it?”’ 
“Tt certainly does. I had never 
thought of it just that way before.” 
“The fixed civilization teacher can 
teach his pupils what to think, you say, 
but the other cannot.” 
“How about how to think? I mean 
how to attack problems? How to 
judge of difficult situations? 


Really 


Preparation in Couldn't the changing 

a dynamic ng c 

civilization civilization teacher do 
that?”’ 


‘And if so the schools would be run 
differently, would they not?”’ 

“Yes, I see now. I begin to see. 
As long as people looked on the 
world as fixed and static they had 
children mainly memorize answers to 
the questions they might expect to 
meet. Memorization and adjustment 
to a fixed order, habituation I 
mean, that’s the kind of school we 
should expect, and that’s the kind 
they did have. It’s certainly inter- 
esting.” 

“Yes, and if people face a rapidly 
shifting and changing world, changing 
in unexpected ways and in unexpected 
directions, then what?”’ 

“Why their education would stress 
thinking and methods of attack and 
principles of action rather than merely 
what to do. Yes, I see it. Such a 
school would try to make self-reliant 
and adaptable people. And are not 
the better of our newer schools work- 
ing just exactly along these lines? 
This is all very interesting.” 

“But we agreed above that even in 
ashifting civilization some things would 
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stay fixed. Wouldn’t selfishness be 
one of those fixed things?” 

‘“‘At any rate the danger of selfish- 
ness is always with us. Then you 
would have us prepare 
against this?”’ 

“Yes, but I don’t know 
exactly how to do it.”’ 

“And now we face education for 
morals.”’ 

‘‘Well, I am glad, for I have long 
wished us to discuss moral and religious 
education.” 

“We shall probably have to post- 
pone that particular topic for a while, 
but at least some part must come in 
here.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Certain human traits as the tend- 
ency to selfishness we shall always have 
with us, and new forms of selfishness 
will constantly be possible with the 
new modes of living.” 

“‘T wish you would illustrate.” 

“Take the automobile. It is a rel- 
atively new invention. Has it given 
us any new example of selfishness?” 

‘“‘T think so. What the newspapers 
call the ‘road hog’ is at any rate a 
peculiar development with the auto- 
mobile.” 

‘“‘What is the conclusion of this?” 

“That in morals we cannot depend 
merely on fixed rules, a set of don’t’s 
and do’s. We do wish a 
number of very specific 
habits, but we also wish to 
go as far as we can toward building up 
conscious unselfishness as a trait of 
character in our young. Specific un- 
selfishness, yes, in so far as we can fore- 
tell, but if possible and as far as possible 
enthrone the more general conception 


Certain demands 
relatively un- 
changing 


Intelligent 
moralization 
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of unselfishness so as to take better 
care of the new cases that are bound 
to occur.” 

““You mean, if I understand, that 
we must teach principles and not mere 
habits?” 

“That’s another way of saying it. 
Any words we use have their pitfalls, 
but rightly understood, yes, I agree.” 

‘“‘When have you taught anything? 
I am sick of this talk of teaching morals 
when so many think that if you give 
orders often enough or require children 
to memorize rules of conduct you are 
teaching morals.” 

“T agree thoroughly with you, and 
should like to say that we haven’t 
taught till the child has learned. It 
is just like selling and buying.” 

““What do you mean?”’ 

“Just this. The salesman hasn’t 
sold unless the customer buys. The 

_ teacher hasn’t taught un- 
wae taken ning, less the child learns. I 
believe in the proportion, 

teaching: learning = selling: buying.” 


“‘That’s very good. I like it. But 
something still remains. When has 
the child learned?”’ 

“We had that once before. The 


child has not learned until he can and 
will do the thing. That is particularly 
our answer in the matter of morals. 
It takes all three — see, can, and will — 
but to me, will he do it is the main 
one.”’ 

‘“‘And all this means a new type of 
teaching?”’ 

*“How so?”’ 

“Our older school concerned itself 
mainly with can. Can this child repeat 
these words? Can this child perform 
these skills?”’ 
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“Was that because the school in 
that day and time could expect the 
home and community life to teach 
the see and will?” 

“In good part so, I think. Yes, | 
agree with you.” 

“Tf I understand you, the changing 
times have changed' largely the duty 
of the school?”’ 

“Yes, that’s it.” 

“‘And the new duties demand a 
broadening and enriching of the curric- 
ulum?”’ 

“Yes, otherwise our rising genera- 
tion will not see its duties and obliga- 
tions and possibilities.” 

‘And it requires, too, a new method 
because the home and community life 
has lost much of its former 
educative possibilities?’’ 

“A new’ method? I 
don’t see that.” 

“I mean that in a former day vital 
activities surrounded the child on all 
sides. His life was filled with purpose- 
ful activities of real worth and he saw 
and felt the worth. Now the usual 
home has for the child few of such 
vital activities. His life is largely 
reduced to mere play which does not 
have all the needed educative values. 
The school as usual must make good 
the deficit. The school accordingly 
must introduce activities, purposeful 
activities, in order to give the child the 
vigorous living that he needs. This 
of course is method in the broad sense.” 

“We have thus a need for a new 
type of school.” 

“Yes, but many not thinking deeply 
and knowing only the schools of their 
childhood consider the needed new 
changes as fads and frills.” 


Résumé 


A new method 
needed 

















WHY EDUCATION IS CHANGING 


“So this is why the old 3 R’s no 
longer suffice?”’ 

“T think so.” 

““And why we see everywhere signs 
of a change in method?” 

“Yes, there is fundamental need for 
new aims, new content, and new meth- 
od.” 

“So far nothing has been said about 
a new science of education. That 
seems to me one of the 
most potent factors in 
changing aim, content, and 
method of education.”’ 

“So it has been, but it has come 
largely as an attendant result of the 
causes previously discussed. The need 
for a different type of school has, as was 
to be expected, brought consciousness 
to the problem.”’ 

‘“‘And this new consciousness of the 
problem working itself out has given 
us the new study of education?” 

“Exactly so.” 

“T am surprised that nothing has 
been said of democracy in connection 

with the new education.” 


The new study 
of education 


Democracy “Well, for one thing we 

and the new ° 

education cannot mention’ every- 
thing at once. Democracy 


I think has been at work slowly 
remaking the school to a greater sen- 
sitiveness to child nature, and perhaps 
especially to make us see that we must 
get our children to where they can and 
will think for themselves. In both it 
has worked hand in hand with science.” 

“But you think the most fundamen- 
tal causes for a new con- 
ception of education have 
been the new industrial order?” 


Summ: 
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“Yes, that and its own underlying 
cause, science.”’ 

“And you think that with a greatly 
changed civilization has come a shift- 
ing in the relative duties of home, 
school, community, and church in the 
education of the child?” 

‘A shifting first of relative opportu- 
nities of home and community, and a 
consequent shifting of relative duties of 
the school.”’ 

“‘And what about those who say 
that ‘what was good enough for me is 
good for my children’?”’ 

“They are simply blind. They know 
they live in a changed world, but they 
do not see that the changed world 
makes new and greater demands on 
the schools.” 

‘‘And what about the 3 R’s and fads 
and frills?”’ 

“As for fads and frills, I should not 
like to say that teachers have made no 
mistakes, but I must say that the 3 
R’s no longer suffice to do for children 
what the times demand. We must 
enrich the curriculum and we must 
change our methods. To make these 
changes is no more a matter of fad or 
frill than is the building of garages. 
If we live in the modern world we must 
face its duties.” 

‘‘Have we made most of the needed 
changes?”’ 

“We are not yet well begun.” 

“Then you look for yet greater 
changes?”’ 

“T certainly do.” 

“And they will 
money?” 

“They certainly will.”’ 


cost yet more 









To realize the keenest enjoyment of 
poetry we must have experienced some- 
thing akin to the author’s thoughts; 
therefore it is necessary to approach the 
poem from a background of the reader’s 
experience. Following are a few ways 
of dealing with familiar classics. 

One sultry autumn noon the skies 
grew suddenly dark. We became con- 
scious of the calm before the storm. 
Great drops began to fall. When Na- 
ture demanded our attention, we re- 
spectfully gave heed. As we did so, a 
happy inspiration suggested an inter- 
pretation of the storm in terms of a 
poet’s fancy. We chose Samuel Peck’s 
‘Autumn Mirth,’’! and found: 

’Tis all a myth that Autumn grieves, 
For, watch the rain among the leaves. 

What fun it became to watch for 
“silvery fingers dimly seen,’’ making 
“each leaf a tambourine.’”’ We saw 
them with our eyes, heard them with 
our ears, and almost danced to the 
rhythm of their tune. As the storm 
abated we found among the dripping, 
swaying branches of the trees the rain- 
drops “swing and leap with elfin mirth, 
and kiss the brow of mother earth.” 
Elfin became a colorful word when ap- 
plied to the tiny raindrop fairy who 
“nods a greeting as you pass.” 

Soon the sun came out; yet we could 
not leave our poem, for it breathed still 
other thoughts than those of rainy days. 
We became alive to the ‘‘storied scents 
of old Cathay” and ‘“‘perfumes rare of 


'Golden Numbers, p. 90, Wiggin and Smith. 


HOW TO ENJOY POETRY 
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spicy pine and hickory wood.” 


We 


imagined a hundred other autumn 


odors. We saw and smelled them in 
heaps of fragrant apples, by the side of 
flowery lanes, even from the open doors 
of nearby kitchen canneries. Surely 
autumn did not grieve! In the words 
of the poet we watched, heard, scented, 
felt, beheld, and imaged. 

Yes, we picked the poem to pieces, 
but we did not analyze it into unin- 
teresting fragments. We carried the 
pieces into the great out-of-doors, where 
we beheld with new-born vision “fall's 
wondrous web she weaves.” And of 
those forty boys and girls, who has not 
learned that life is richer because of the 
dreams with which we sometimes clothe 
it? Will they not see in evening vapors 
the work of ‘“‘unseen shuttles’’ lending 
new glory to the autumn landscape? 
Will not Aurora, leading the ‘‘laggard 
light,’’ lead also to the love of classic 
folklore? 

Convenient thunderstorms may not 
always be summoned to service, but 
other interesting life experiences may be 
drawn upon to furnish vitalizing images 
and helpful suggestions with which to 
mirror the poet’s thoughts in terms of 
parallel pictures. Thus we studied The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. ‘To scan 
the page for thoughts descriptive of 
Priscilla became a game in which the 
dullest pupils claimed their share. With 
the problem as an incentive, it was fun 
to skip about the book at their own 










HOW TO ENJOY POETRY 


sweet will. They reveled in their free- 
dom and this is what they found: 


Priscilla, the loveliest maiden in Plymouth. 


Never idle a moment, but thrifty and thoughtful 
of others. 


A pattern for housewives. 


Making the humble home and the modest apparel 
of home-spun, 

Beautiful with her beauty, and rich in the wealth 
of her being. 


Then they searched on until they loved 
their Priscilla, admired their Alden, re- 
spected, denounced, pitied, and wor- 
shipped their Standish. 

The Art Department planned to illus- 
trate appropriate quotations with post- 
ers of paper cuttings; hence we ran 
through our lines for pictures: The May- 
flower Riding at Anchor; Priscilla at 
Her Wheel; The Yarn Winding; The 
Indian Camp. A worthwhile home 
work assignment was to match choice 
bits of quotation with suitable clippings 
of magazine pictures. 

Preceding this intensive study, the 
poem had been read as a whole just for 
the story, much of it by the teacher. 
Characters, pictures, emotions, then 
standing out in high relief, formed, as it 
were, the woof of our poem, held to- 
gether by its warp of narrative story 
lines. 

The value of it all? Primarily pleas- 
ure; then, a feeling for good literature; 
character study; formation of ideals. 
As a concrete illustration of this char- 
acter training, it is interesting to note 
that throughout our little dttempts at 
dramatization, nothing proved more 
popular than the part portraying Miles 
Standish’s manly plea for forgiveness. 
Is it not a valuable experience for these 
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boys and girls to learn thus early that 
laws of human nature are universal 
throughout time, and that only such 
literature is great as reveals real people 
who feel, and act, and love as we do? 

Such broad human appeal we find 
again in The Vision of Sir Launfal. 
But instead of the simple lines of 
descriptive delineation we have here 
characteristics manifested in terms of 
thought and action—mere indications of 
the hero’s character, revealing courage, 
strength, scorn, pride, ambition, and 
other qualities not unlike the modern 
youth’s, despite the coat of mail. 

Without attempting to outline a com- 
plete review of this poem, we suggest a 
few tried methods of vitalizing the lines. 
The poem abounds in fascinating con- 
trasts whose before and after effects can 
be visualized by the boys and girls as 
they find the lines relative to: Sir Laun- 
fal’s departure and his return; Launfal, 
before and after the vision; the castle 
forbidding and the castle hospitable; the 
rare days of June contrasted with those 
of winter’s barbed air; the grewsome 
thing, and the leper glorified. A few of 
these contrasts as found by the children 
are here given: 


Sir LAUNFAL 


A—Sir Launfal in his unscarred mail 
Set out to seek the Holy Grail. 


B—An old, bent man, worn out and frail, 
He had come back from seeking the Holy 
Grail. 


A—The leper seemed the one blot on the summer 


morn, 
So he tossed him a piece of gold in scorn. 
B—He parted in twain his single crust, 
He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 
And gave the leper to eat and drink. 
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THE CASTLE 
A—’Twas the proudest hall in the North Coun- 
tree, 
And never its gates might open be 
Save to Lord and Lady of high degree. 


B—The castle gate stands open now 
And the wanderer is welcome to the hall. 


THE SEASONS 
A—We sit in the warm shade and feel right 
well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms 
swell. 
B—There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly. 





A—The river was bluer than the sky. 


B—The river was dumb and could not speak. 


Applied poetry is to make the poet’s 
thought so much a part of the reader’s 
life that he sees himself and all nature in 
the light of the poet’s fancy, thinks 
occasionally in terms of the poet’s 
thoughts, speaks at times in the poet’s 
words, and realizes the joy of playing 
make-believe with simile and metaphor. 
Fostering such playful pleasure and 
bringing home the simile and metaphor 
is socializing literature. 

Explain to your class that because 
the poet speaks in terms of broadest 
nature we respond to his lines with in- 
numerable pictures peculiar to our- 
selves; then review your lines again in 
anticipation of such pictures; as they 
come, ask the pupils to give them to the 
class. It will prove most fascinating 
work. 

To show the possibilities of this work 
and its socializing effect, the following 
examples of eighth-grade themes thus 
composed are given: 
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“The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice.” 


When I went to the Y. M. C. A. camp it was a 
rainy day. On the way out we passed many 
fields of yellow buttercups, but they were all 
drooping with heavy rain. After ten days we 
returned along the same road, but this time it was 
a bright sunny day, and as we passed those fields 
the buttercups were all reaching toward the sky, 
and the sun was shining right down into them as 
if to.prove that “the buttercup catches the sun 
in its chalice.” 


“June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


This reminds me of an old lady who lived near 
us when we lived in the country. She was a great 
lover of plants and owned a large collection of 
them. These plants were the one bright spot in 
her life, for she was poor and often lonely. She 
cared for the plants so well that when in full 
bloom it seemed as if June were there with all 
her beauty. 


“No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter palace of ice.” 


This reminds me of one cold winter, when I 
visited Niagara Falls. Part of the Falls was 
frozen and hung down like huge icicles, while 
close by, quantities of water poured on as though 
there were no such thing as frost. It made a 
most beautiful winter scene and when I read Sir 
Launfal, the truth of Lowell’s quotation strikes 
me most vividly. 


“Everything is upward striving; 
’Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for the grass to be green or skies to be blue.” 


One very warm morning not long ago, as I was 
walking to school, everything suddenly seemed 
much brighter and more worth while than it had 
ever been before. 

All nature fairly sang for joy at the thought 
that spring had come, and no one could help 
being happy on such a morning. Everybody I 
passed on the street was cheerful looking, if not 
actually smiling, and I’m sure they were thinking 
worthwhile thoughts, and in their mind’s eye 
doing big deeds, if I can judge their feelings at all 
by my own. 
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, Miss Mildred Harter, auditorium b. Songs (found in “Twice 55 Community 
‘ manager of the Froebel School, has Songs"): 
. prepared in somewhat more detail than 1. Oh, Itaha, Italia, Beloved. 
. s B 2. A Hope Carol. 
is usually found an historical sketch of 3. Good Night, Good Night, Beloved. 
a week’s activities in the auditorium of Between the music and the program, the 
r her school. This is included here in grade pupils had, as usual, calisthenics, led by 
t order that readers may have some con- different pupils each day; the high school 
f ception of the activities within any one pupils heard the secretary's minutes and 
n four-minute speeches, for which pupils were 
e week, assigned days by pupil-chairman, with sub- 
| Monpay, DECEMBER I0 jects of their own ch®ice. 
l A. Music. The pupil-chairman announced the pro- 
I. Primary grades (8.15 periodand 3.15 period). gram for the week, emphasizing the Emerson- 
a. Music Appreciation — Victrola Record, Froebel debate on Tuesday and the Commu- 
“In a Clock Store.” nity-Night program on Wednesday. 

b. Songs: B. Program — Auditorium League (Training 
| 1. Good Morning — Dann, Book I. Teacher. Day planned by Committee from 
3 2. Jacky Frost — Modern Music Primer. High School Auditorium League and Train- 
3. The Clock — Dann, Book II. ing Teacher). 

4. Indian Lullaby — Dann, Book III. I. Lower grades (8.15 period, 9.15 period, and 
L 5. America — Dann, Book II. 3.15 period). 
‘ c. Tonal Dictation — Sequentials, Dann a. Poems — Christina Rossetti, Golden Hour 
3 Manual, I. Series, given by eighteen 3B and 3A 
(Note. — All of the music programs are pupils. 
under the direction of the music teacher.) 1. Life of Rossetti. 
II. Intermediate grades (9.15 period and 2.15 2. Ifa Pig. 
, period). 3. Pussy and Doggie. 
a. Music Appreciation — Music Memory 4. Alphabet. 
5 Records: ‘‘ Home to Our Mountains,” J/ 5. What Does the Bee Do? 
| Trovatore, Verdi. 6. What Do the Stars Do? 
| b. Songs: 7. Uphill. 
1. America. 8. Caterpillar. 
2. Snowflakes — Dann, Book V. g. A Pin Has a Head. 
) 3. Organ Grinder — Dann, Book V. 10. Dawn. 
| 4. The Broken Melody — Dann, Book VI. 11. All the Bells are Ringing. 
5. In Sweden — Dann, Book V. 12. Sea Sand and Sorrow. 
III. High school grades (10.15 period and 1.15 13. If the Stars Dropped from Heaven. 
period). 14. Time Table Rhymes. 
| a. Music Appreciation — Music Memory 15. Unselfishness. 
Work: Ampico roll (piano), The Earl 16. If the Sun Could Tell. 
King, Schubert. 17. Dead Thrush. 
1Continued from November number. All rights reserved by the author. 
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b. Comment: Children were seated on the 


stage. Best suits and dresses and a 
very great self-respect gave material 
aid to the weaker speakers, who com- 
posed about one-half of the group. 
The child chairman had _ personality 
and dignity beyond his years. Though 
this was a very difficult type of primary 
program, it proved interesting. Pussy 
and Doggie was a general favorite. 


II. High school and upper grades (10.15 period, 


1.15 period, and 2.15 period). 


a. Debate — Froebel Auditorium League 


team of three Seniors. Negative. 
Resolved, That the United States 
should enter the League of Nations. 


b. Comment — Speeches were very good in 


both argument and presentation. Boys, 
at times, talked too fast and, at times, 
forgot, but in the main showed them- 
selves ready for the Emerson-Froebel 
Auditorium Debate. The whole school 
was back of the team. 


TuEsSDAY, DECEMBER II 


A. Music — Thirty minutes. All week the pro- 
gram centered about Monday’s music pro- 
gram, varying slightly in some of the songs 
and records. 

B. Program — Moving pictures (Visual Educa- 
tion Director). 

I. Lower grades (8.15 period, 9.15 period, and 
3.15 period). 

a. Film—“ Beastsof Prey,’’ Pathé Company. 

b. Comment—A good nature-study film, 


made more interesting by remarks tell- 
ing the characteristics of the individual 
animals. 


II, Upper grades and high school (10.15 period, 


1.15 period, 2.15 period). 


a. Film — “ EnochArden,” Pathé Company. 
b. Comment—An excellent film, telling sim- 


ply the story of Tennyson’s poem. We 
had thought, at 10.15, that it would fill 
the whole hour, so we had decided to 
have no singing. The time left was 
used as a pep meeting for the evening’s 
Emerson and Froebel Auditorium De- 
bate, the pupil chairman leading and 
guiding the speech-making; the yell 
leader, the yelling. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER I2 


A. Music — Thirty minutes, as noted above. 
B. Program — Girls’ Gymnasium. 

I. Same program all day, given by different 

pupils of high school and grade girls. 
a. Dramatization: Hunsel and Gretel. 

II. Comment: Unusual gymnasium material, 
but chosen by that department because 
folk dancing is being stressed just now in 
their work and the play acts as a vehicle 
for the introduction of several folk dances, 
The Training Teacher helped to train in 
the speaking parts and the staging. The 
stage was very attractive and parts were 
very well taken. 

Announcement all day — that Froebel had 
won the Debate. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 13 


A. Music — Similar to Wednesday’s. 
B. Program — Arithmetic. 
I. Lower grades (8.15, 9.15, 3.15 period). 

a. Stories — ‘How Ching and Anam and 
Menes Counted,” D. E. Smith’s Num- 
ber Stories of Lung Ago—three 5B girls. 

b. Comment—Material was good arithme- 
tic material, adapted to the child-en 
giving it and to the children in the 
auditorium. Had the three girls telling 
the stories had more forceful personali- 
ties, the program would have been ex- 
cellent. Asit was, it was very good and 
well received. 

II. Upper grades and high school (10.15 period, 
1.15 period, 2.15 period). 
a. Talks — ‘Mathematical Prodigies” — 
three 10B boys. 
. Tartaglia. 
. Charles Proteus Steinmetz. 
3. Calculating Prodigies. 
. John Wallie. 
. Jedediah Buxton. 
. Fuller. 
. Ampere. 
Gauss. 
Colburn. 
. Bidder. 
Source — Ball’s Mathematical Recrea- 
tions, magazine published by Gen- 
eral Electric Company. , 
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b. Comment — An excellent program. The 
second boy, talking on Steinmetz, was 
full to overflowing with his subject. 
One felt that he could easily have filled 
two or three program periods himself; in 
fact, I believe the program would have 
gained in unity, and perhapsin value, had 
we had just one “ Prodigy” presented. 


Fripay, DECEMBER 14 
A. Music — Thirty minutes. 
B. Program — English. 

1. Lower grades (8.15 period, 9.15 period. 2.15 
period, and 3.15 period). 

a. Dramatization— “‘ The King of the Golden 
River,”’ given by four 5B boys from a 
slow section. 

b. Comment — Excellent material, so well 
presented by these four boys that we 
shall have the high-school pupils see it 
at the first opportunity. 

2. High School (10.15 period and 1.15 period). 
(Preceding the program, the election of 
Chairman and Secretary for the following 
week was held.) 

a. Dramatization — Scenes from Ivanhoe — 
four Seniors. 

b. Comment —A small platform covered 
with gray cloth, a window set in the 
dark blue curtain, chairs covered with 
gray cloth, made a castle-like stage. 
Long yellow hair of Rowena, dark red, 
ribbon-bound hair of Rebecca, cos- 
tumes, capes, were very effective. 
Dramatization of the text was done by 
the training teacher and pupils. 

The love-making scenes in the castle 
were given adequate setting in the in- 
troduction. Lines were very long, the 
action very slow. Memory work and 
interpretation were impressive, and, to 
those pupils who had read Jvanhoe, the 
lines were not too long, nor was the 
action too slow. 


It should be noted that the week 
chosen is what might be termed a very 
ordinary week. It lacks all of the 
spectacular days and occasions which 
lend themselves so readily to staging. 


The significance and possibilities of the 
ordinary are suggested in this rather 
prosaic week’s outline. 

Miss Harter, in presenting this his- 
torical sketch, made this comment: 
“Had this been any other week, we 
might have had our principal, or an out- 
side speaker, on Monday, or the Audi- 
torium League might have chosen a 
play as its program; Wednesday might 
have been Vocational Day, with an Art, 
a Nature Study, a Sewing, Cooking, or 
Shop program, or the Gymnasium 
might have given a program on Posture 
or Cleanliness; Thursday might have 
brought us a Spanish play, Latin, His- 
tory, Geography, or Science program.” 


SOME TYPICAL ACTIVITIES 


To give a better conception of some of 
the possibilities lying within the audi- 
torium program, the following is quoted 
directly from the report of Miss Olive 
Richardson, auditorium supervisor: 

‘““As many as six campaigns, that 
counted for the development of civic 
progress, were carried out through the 
auditoriums. 

‘“‘A bulletin concerning the plan for 
Constitution Week, September 16, 1923, 
was sent to each auditorium teacher. 
During this period of time, Gary busi- 
ness men appeared in the auditoriums 
and in able talks emphasized the need of 
studying and understanding the laws 
that control our nation. Over one hun- 
dred pupils became interested in writing 
essays on the Constitution. 

“During the fall months a campaign 
involving the principles underlying good 
health was put over to the pupils in a 
series of twenty-nine lessons. This 
piece of work called for the coéperation 
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of academic, science, commercial, voca- 
tional, physical training, medical, and 
auditorium departments. From _per- 
sonal observation and from the testi- 
mony given by others who saw and 
heard portions of the work presented, I 
am convinced that the health program 
proved of great value in the promotion 
of the right kind of living among the 
boys and girls. 

‘American Educational Week — No- 
vember 18 to 24 — was worked out in the 
auditoriums through posters and slo- 
gans, each bearing some message sig- 
nificant of the topic for the week. Four- 
minute speeches were given by the 
pupils at the beginning of the audito- 
rium hour, each working out in his own 
way what the chance to receive an edu- 
cation had meant to him thus far in his 
life. Six of the Gary public librarians 
spoke on the various rostrums, taking as 
a subject, ‘The Library as an Educa- 
tional Factor.’ 

““A Safety First campaign followed, 
with the organization of Junior Safety 
Councils. These councils certainly im- 
pressed the teachers and citizens at 
large with their persistent efforts in get- 
ting started some definite work in this 
direction. 

“Extending over a period of six 
months, from November through April, 
the Bankers’ Association of Gary put 
over through the auditoriums a series of 
lectures on thrift and banking business. 
Results of tests given pupils of inter- 
mediate and high schools on the subject 
of banking revealed the fact that this 
method of reaching school girls and boys 
on the subject of ‘saving,’ through talks 
given by men who know their business, 
was a very satisfactory one. 
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“April 28—May 2, Clean-Up Week, 
was decidedly boosted through the pub- 
licity work put over in the auditoriums, 
This created a good, wholesome senti- 
ment among the students for cleanliness 
and orderliness.”’ 


SPECIAL DAYS 


““Special days have been observed in 
all the auditoriums. 

‘James Whitcomb Riley’s birthday, 
October 7, was observed in pantomime 
and rhyme. 

“October 9, fire day, with talks and 
drills by firemen of the local organization 
emphasized the purpose of that day. 

“On October 12, an historical play 
and map drills were the subject of the 
programs. 

“‘Roosevelt’s Birthday Festival was 
given on October 27, at which a very 
delightful program was carried out, 
bearing directly on the life and works of 
Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Thanksgiving program, emphasiz- 
ing the historical significance of the day, 
was portrayed in play and pageant on 
Wednesday before Thanksgiving Day. 

“By request, Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol was presented during the week 
preceding holidays. This English clas- 
sic, from standpoints of dramatic possi- 
bilities, beautiful English diction, and 
powerful thought content for this season 
of the year, justified its presentation. 

“‘Lincoln’s and Washington’s birth- 
days were observed very appropriately. 

“On April 8 and 9, speakers talked on 
the platforms on Thomas Jefferson. A 
bulletin had been sent out at some pre- 
vious time concerning the program that 
would be undertaken in memory of 
Thomas Jefferson. 
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“On May 5, of Boys’ Week, twenty- 
five Gary citizens were selected to speak 
on subject of boys. 

“The Caney Creek Community Cen- 
ter boys of Pippa Pass, Kentucky, spoke 
in a most interesting manner in four of 
the school auditoriums. 

“For Memorial Day very beautiful 
exercises were presented on May 29 in 
response to a letter sent to the teachers 
including a suggestive program for the 
day. One very attractive feature of the 
program was a Memorial Day pageant. 

‘‘Preparations are being made to cele- 
brate Flag Day on June 14. Appro- 
priate music to suit each day is always 
used. The concentrated work of these 
twelve days is outstanding. It fosters 
patriotic and reverent sentiment. It 
gives information that might not be ac- 
quired in any other way.” 


CORRELATING THE WORK 


The following project worked out by 
Mrs. Alice LeFond illustrates some of 
the possibilities of tying up the audi- 
torium work with that of the regular 
classroom. The group with which this 
project was developed consisted of forty 
2B children. 

The Eskimo: 

This topic, always brimful of in- 
terest to children, seems most appropri- 
ate for the winter months. We began 
our study in December and continued 
through January. 

The class was told about the Es- 
kimo. Pictures were used showing the 
people, homes, animals, activities, and 
modes of life. 

The first lessons were entirely conver- 


1Only portion relative to auditorium given here. 


sational. Many of these lessons, to- 
gether with the pictures, were the fore- 
runners of this project, which was suc- 
cessfully concluded with a slide program 
in the auditorium, presented before 
groups of grade and high-school students. 

About this time ‘“‘Nanook,’’ the 
movie, came to town. The children 
were interested and about half the class 
went. 

Following the conversational lessons, 
a definite study of the Eskimo was 
taken up.! 


Use of Project: 


Now that the class seemed suffi- 
ciently informed on the subject, they 
were ready to give expression to the 
ideas gathered from the various sources. 

Correlations: 

1. Written language. 

. Silent reading. 

Art. 

Undirected reading, developing 
into group and audience read- 
ing, using the library. 

Auditorium program. 

. Oral language. 

Spelling. 

. Nature study. 


op 


oN an 


The Auditorium Program: 


In this case, the interest of the chil- 
dren in the study of the Eskimo was so 
keen that the possibility of using it for 
the development of an auditorium pro- 
gram suggested itself. Regular class- 
room work in reading and language 
furnished the material. 

Children were sent to the training 
room to rehearse their topics and to be 
instructed how to appear on the audi- 
torium stage in a pleasing manner. One 
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child was chosen to preside and an- 
nounced each topic. 

On the stage was an igloo which had 
been constructed by students in the art 
room. It was made of wire and covered 
with sheet wadding. 

One child was dressed in costume 
showing the Eskimo baby in the hood. 

Lantern slides made by a high 
school student accompanied the talks. 
These slides depicted Eskimo life. 

While the high school and grade 
children were interested in and enjoyed 
the program, the primary children per- 
haps received the greater benefit. 
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The interest did not cease with the 
giving of the program, for the Eskimos 
had become real people to the children, 
This was evident in their oral language 
work. They enjoyed comparing the 
way we live with the way the Eskimos 
live. 

When given an opportunity for 
drawing, their choice of subject was al- 
ways the igloo, Eskimo dogs, Northern 
Lights, or the animals of the northland. 

Life for them had taken on a fuller 
meaning because of the knowledge 
gained of the ‘‘ Little People of the Snow.” 

(To be continued) 


MEETINGS OF TEACHERS IN A SCHOOL DISTRICT — II’ 


RosE A. CARRIGAN 
Principal, Shurtleff School, South Boston, Massachusetts 


SUITABLE MATERIAL FOR TREATMENT OF 
MEETINGS 


One of the greatest sources of help to 
teachers comes through inspirational 
contacts. Consider the effect upon 
teachers who, for an hour, have been 
profoundly stirred by the narration of 
ideal accomplishment which has actu- 
ally taken place, who have been moved 
by an account of the utter dependence 
of little children upon them for right 
direction and educative help, who have 
been brought during the hour to a more 
complete realization that no personal 
service can compare in importance with 
the supreme work of directing the edu- 
cation of youth. They come forth from 
such a meeting with outbursts of, 
“Wasn't that talk an inspiration?” 


1Continued from the November number. 


“‘Aren’t you glad that you were here?” 
“T  wouldn’t have missed this for 
anything!’’ These teachers are fairly 
certain to return to their work in the 
classroom with increased desire for ac- 
complishment, with fresh hope of suc- 
cess, and with renewed courage to face 
difficulties and to work patiently toward 
the desired goal. 

The principal of a school district 
should plan definitely to include in the 
list of teachers’ meetings arranged for 
the year one or more programs of a 
highly inspirational type. A speaker of 
strong character, who has deep convic- 
tions on a phase of teaching, one who 
sees a vision of possibility which he can 
communicate to his listeners, a worker 
in the field who has a genuine message 
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for the group and can inspire confidence 
in his contribution, is the sort of person 
who should be sought by principals and 
brought into personal contact with the 
teachers of the district. While there 
may not be an oversupply of such speak- 
ers, there are enough to make it possible 
for a principal to secure at least one 
each year. The dominant note in a 
meeting of this kind will be that of 
inspiration, that best of all spurs to 
greater endeavor and more excellent 
accomplishment. 

Inspirational experience is so neces- 
sary to the teacher who toils all day long 
with undeveloped minds and characters, 
and struggles day in and day out to 
conquer obstacles to progress, that no 
professional meeting should be planned 
without reserving a little place for the 
purely inspirational message. It may 
be brief but it should be ever present. 
Perhaps it is a message brought back by 
the principal from the superintendent of 


schools; perhaps it springs from a 


thought suggested by a current happen- 
ing; it may be a beautiful poem espe- 
cially suited to supplement the pro- 
gram; often it is something gleaned from 
the principal’s recent reading; again, it 
may be an enrichment of thought re- 
sulting from a visit to an exhibit, to a 
school, or from a journey to a far land. 
Any member of the group may give an 
account of such experience. Whatever 
form it takes, it should leave with the 
teacher an inspirational thought which 
she can carry back to the classroom 
to hearten her in her work with the 
children. 

That these recommendations may be 
to some extent explicit and concrete, 
two or three examples are given. In 
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The Outlook of October 5, 1921, page 
183, there is an article written by 
Hubert V. Coryell entitled ‘ Bricks or 
Personalities.’’ A selection from this 
article would serve well as a supplement 
to a discussion urging a practical recog- 
nition of individual differences among 
children. It is as follows: 

But the real educator says: I am a builder of 
personalities, not of blank walls. I need enough 
uniformity so that my structure will fit together 
at the vital spots; but after that uniformity is 
assured, give me variety, variety and endless 
variety, that the mind may not tire of its contact 
with the personalities that I build. 


Another extract which would fit into 
a talk concerning coéperative endeavor 
in the school is one taken from an arti- 
cle written by William T. Foster in the 
Atlantic Monthly for June, 1923, page 
772, entitled ‘‘The Morale of the 
School’”’: 


He is the good soldier who packs up his 
troubles in his own kit bag, who whistles most 
cheerily when the battle goes wrong, who meets 
reverses with redoubled determination, whose 
spirit triumphs over ingratitude and stupidity and 
slander as if they were no more than the necessary 
chill and mud and vermin of trench warfare. 


Still another selection enumerates the 
joys of teaching. The little poem, 
“The Land of Beyond,” would encour- 
age teachers to look over the frets and 
worries of the day to the horizon of 
possibilities where many hopes may 
meet fulfillment. An account of the 
remarkable work of the crippled chil- 
dren of Dr. Bakule’s school in Czecho- 
Slovakia would inspire and sustain the 
hope of ultimate success even in the face 
of repeated disappointment. And so 
on ad infinitum. There is no end to the 
inspirational material that may be in- 
troduced if the principal but looks for it. 
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Teachers have a right to expect as 
a result of any meeting where their 
presence is required a professional bene- 
fit at least commensurate with the 
sacrifice of time and effort which they 
make in attending. 

No routine business, no announce- 
ment which could just as well be given 
in the form of a circulated or bulletin 
board notice, nothing which is in any 
way trivial should consume a single mo- 
ment of the precious hour reserved for 
the professional monthly meeting. 

Teachers are effectively influenced to 
improve their teaching through sugges- 
tions offered by a person who has been 
eminently successful in a given field. 
Suppose the principal desires to im- 
prove the teaching of arithmetic in his 
school, and that in the school system a 
certain teacher has achieved fame for 
exceptionally fine results in the teaching 
of arithmetic. He would do well to 
invite this teacher to speak to his group. 
She will put before the assembly her 
plan of work and then encourage an 
open forum discussion of purposes, ways 
and means, and results. A series of 
monthly meetings could with profit be 
built around this interest. At the first 
meeting the speaker would deliver her 
message and leave a little time for perti- 
nent questions. At a second meeting 
the teachers would bring back the re- 
sults of their efforts in the direction sug- 
gested the previous month. Discussion 
of the factors of failures and successes 
would lead to a clearer defining of work 
for the third month and to a more satis- 
factory plan of procedure. 

It sometimes happens that a teacher 
within the district group has been 
eminently successful in a particular field 
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and that her success is sufficiently well 
known to her associates to inspire them 
with confidence in her method of work. 
If the principal has enough sympathetic 
understanding and tact, he can secure 
her leadership at several meetings and 
accomplish the spread of her good 
teaching. But the principal must know 
how to do this without causing unhap- 
piness either to the leader or to those 
whose teaching he wishes to improve. 
This is an excellent means of capitaliz- 
ing the best work in the school, if only 
the principal knows how, and is kind 
and sympathetic. 

Teachers, like pupils, grow in power 
through participation in a group enter- 
prise. When the principal can awaken 
sufficient interest in an educational ex- 
periment or investigation to secure 
whole-hearted participation by a large 
number of individual teachers and their 
willingness to bring to the monthly 
gathering reports of their findings, ques- 
tions about the special difficulties en- 
countered, and first-hand information to 
be pooled for the benefit of all, the 
meeting becomes welcomed as a pro- 
fessional privilege. This most desirable 
attitude on the part of teachers is a 
prize for which the principal should 
work. It constitutes one of the marks 
of successful leadership, a quality essen- 
tial in the principal of a school. 

Observation of exceptionally fine 
teaching under conditions which do not 
irritate helps a teacher to grow in power. 
Especially is this true when the observer 
has confidence in the motive of the 
teacher, when she understands the 
objectives of the teaching and brings 
to the observed lesson sufficient under- 
standing of the most approved methods 
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properly to interpret what she sees. 
When the principal wishes to introduce 
a piece of exceptionally fine teaching as 
a basis for the discussion of objectives or 
of method, it becomes his very impor- 
tant business to prepare the minds of 
the observers for what they are to see. 
It may be that the best preparation will 
be the reading of a printed article that 
proposes the procedure which the lesson 
will illustrate. It may be that one or 
more group discussions of possibilities 
can be made to lead naturally to the 
illustration by a class. Not the least 
of the principal’s care will be so to. in- 
troduce the work of the teacher he has 
chosen to teach, that the lesson will be 
welcomed by the observers, who will 
bring to the occasion a wholly happy, 
pleasant spirit. It is the codperation of 
every one in the group that is the de- 
sirable feature and no note of the domi- 
nance of superiority should enter in. 

Without a liberal amount of reading 
of the most approved professional lit- 
erature, no teacher can advance in 
power to teach as much as she should. 
Since there are some teachers who have 
not an adequate habit of reading the 
most recent publications in the field of 
their chosen profession, it becomes the 
duty of the principal to make a definite 
provision whereby teachers will increase 
their reading of the best literature con- 
nected with school interests. The 
monthly teachers’ meeting provides an 
occasion which can bring about more 
earnest attention to books and articles 
dealing with school considerations of 
importance. 

Meetings for which preparation is 
made by the reading of chapters in a 
book must be handled with the utmost 


skill to prevent boredom. Probably 
the best method of procedure is the 
proposal of a problem which has definite 
connection with a difficulty felt in the 
school or with a new policy to be intro- 
duced. The book chapter is suggested 
as one solution proposed by the author 
who is a recognized expert in the field. 
Teachers are encouraged to bring in 
other solutions of their own, suggested 
perhaps by their reading of the book 
but differing from it for reasons which 
they are willing to state. The leader of 
the discussion may be the principal or a 
teacher, but the opening remarks should 
be sufficiently brief to allow time for a 
vigorous, open forum discussion. In 
the school best known to the writer, two 
related problems are planned for one 
meeting and the principal leads one and 
a teacher assigned some months before 
leads the other. In this way discussion 
by the group is fostered. The greater 
the number of teachers who take part in 
the general discussion, the greater the 
success of the meeting. Improvement 
is dependent upon the principal’s power 
to stimulate both thinking and the will- 
ingness to participate, and also upon 
practice by the teachers in talking to the 
point at successive meetings. After a 
while they will become accustomed to 
expressing their views, voicing objec- 
tions, presenting difficulties, and asking 
for suggestions as to ways and means. 
The specific topics which will be dis- 
cussed at meetings will depend upon the 
personnel of the group. This is essen- 
tially true whether the program is 
planned mainly to furnish inspirational 
contacts or mainly for other aims al- 
ready mentioned, as the following: to 
give help through messages brought by 
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workers who are eminently successful; 
to develop power through placing re- 
sponsibility for personal contributions; 
to improve technique through the ob- 
servation of exceptionally fine teaching; 
or to broaden the point of view through 
reports made possible by the reading of 
approved professional literature. 


PERSONNEL AS A FACTOR IN 
DETERMINING PROGRAMS 


The personnel of the teaching force of 
a district is divided in this study into 
three main groups as follows: 

1. According to length of experience. 

2. According to location of class. 

3. According to teaching interests. 


DIFFERING NEEDS BECAUSE OF DIFFER- 
ING LENGTHS OF EXPERIENCE 


The great universal needs for im- 
provement are in the directions of more 
skill, better knowledge, and _ higher 
idealism. Within any local group of 
teachers there are to be found individ- 
uals who need to improve in one or more 
of these fields, if their work is to reach 
a higher degree of excellence. Usually, 
the more immediate need of the inex- 
perienced teacher is advancement in 
skill, while the greatest need of the sen- 
ior teacher is a broadening of knowledge 
and the inspiration of newly created 
ideals. 

Inexperienced and experienced teach- 
ers, more frequently than not, are min- 
gled in the same group. This situation 
calls for excellent judgment and delicate 
tact on the part of the principal in 
influencing the different members to 
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volunteer contributions to the program 
which are suited to their power. In the 
case of a demonstration of fine teaching, 
it may be that the objective of the pro- 
gram is the communicating of a high 
degree of technical skill in drill. In all 
probability a teacher who has lived a 
long time in the classroom with children 
can best do this, one who has used end- 
less varieties of ways and has studied 
their results. 

After the lead of a teacher of this type 
may then come the beginner who has 
been aroused to a new idea by contact 
with the mature work of the senior 
teacher. Suppose the objective to bea 
newly created ideal in the character 
development of pupils. Undoubtedly, 
this could best be brought forward by a 
superior teacher whose temperament 
and own ideals make natural a deep 
interest in the character phase of edu- 
cation. A long list of illustrations 
could be given, but here are enough to 
make the point clear. At the beginning 
of the year, the principal will plan a 
program which stresses at one time im- 
provement in skill, at another time 
improvement in knowledge, at still an- 
other time improvement in ideals. If 
the means he uses takes the form of 
codperative endeavor, he will seek par- 
ticipation by the teachers in accordance 
with their experience, native ability, 
and opportunity. Occasionally, he may 
make assignments of work. More effect- 
ive will be his results if he can bring 
about suitable voluntary contributions 
from each teacher in the group. 

(To be continued) 








WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH SPELLING?’ 


° Amy J. DEMAy 
Nyack, New York 


“Why can’t the young people who 
enter our Offices spell?’’ the business 
man has been asking the school teacher 
for years. ‘‘Don’t you school teachers 
show children the difference between 
their and there, and between here and 
hear? Isn’t the spelling of separate 
and business taught nowadays? Young 
folks of today cannot spell many of the 
simplest words.’ The college and the 
high school each in turn raises its voice 
in denunciation. ‘It is the grade 
teacher’s job,” they all say, ‘“‘to teach 
these people how to spell.”’ 

The grade teacher is confronted with 
the accusation that her long and zealous 
hours of work have proved unsatis- 
factory, that, in spite of repeated drill 
both in school and after hours on the 
spelling-book words, so that the child 
can not only spell them at the time but 
can do so months after in an examina- 
tion, he still spells incorrectly in his 
composition work—the very place 
where he needs it. What is the use of 
knowing how to spell several thousand 
words in the spelling class at school if, 
while his conscious thought is taken up 
with the idea he wishes to express, he 
cannot automatically spell the ones he 
needs? Ayn written for and, th for the, 
and ther for there are familiar to teachers 
of all departments of the schools. 
Every child will spell these words cor- 
rectly when asked to do so, but in the 
next paper he prepares, the same 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


mistakes reappear. Apparently noth- 
ing has been accomplished. 

‘“‘More time must be given to spell- 
ing,’ was the cry that arose all over the 
country some years ago. So, more time 
was assigned to spelling in the curricu- 
lum, and pupils were told to put more 
time on their spelling lessons. At first 
no instruction was given as to how this 
studying was to be done; and usually 
the child, if he was conscientious, re- 
peated the letters to himself, his eyes 
roving around the room the while, 
watching the other fellow get into mis- 
chief, or thinking about the ball game 
he was going to play after school. One 
girl stated that she looked at the book 
to make the teacher believe she was 
studying, but she wasn’t doing it at all. 
For years the study period was followed 
by an oral recitation; that is, the teacher 
called the class to the front of the room, 
and the pupils spelled orally in turn the 
two to three words that were put to 
them. 

Finally educators decided that to 
spell orally was all wrong: that must be 
what is the trouble with our spelling. 
The use of spelling is exclusively in 
written work. The way for the child 
to study spelling is to write the words 
instead of saying the letters to himself, 
and the test to find out whether he has 
learned them should be written. So 
for home work, or in a school study 
period, he was set the task of writing 
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a 
air sat 
—— oe 
— 


7 
tH 


a a 


each word ten times. Some teachers 
required the pupil to write fifty or 
even a hundred times the words he 
misspelled in his lesson. When ex- 
amined, the papers often looked like 
the sample above. 

The lesson for educators needs no 
magnifying glass to make it plain to be 
seen. Writing the words in this way 
will not make a child a better speller; 
but a long time passed before teachers 
seemed to realize this. The reason for 
the failure of children’s orthography to 
function in real life was next attributed 
to the fact that there was no systematic 
repetition in the spelling books. The 
older spellers had the words put in only 
once, taking it for granted that if any- 
one learned the word so that he could 
spell it today he would always know it. 
The idea that reiteration was a neces- 
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sary factor in learning to spell brought 
a new line of spellers into use; of these, 
Hicks’ Champion Spheller, which was 
used for a long time in many schools, is 
a good representative. The continuous 
repetition of words in the Champion 
Speller was a step in the right direction. 
As the words were taken from old New 
York State Regents’ examinations, the 
system certainly helped children to pass 
that test, even if it did not prepare them 
any better for written work in practical 
life. This it did not do. First, many 
of the words were from classic pieces of 
literature, some of them even being 
obsolete; and second, the method of 
study had not been changed; the chil- 
dren went on as before, learning many 
words wrong or not learning them at all. 
The cry still went up from the high 
school, the college, and the business 

















WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH SPELLING? 


man, ‘‘ The boys and girls do not know 
how to spell!”’ 

Suddenly, it seemed, a few educated 
men — Ayres, Jones, Starch, Eldredge, 
and others — noticed that most of the 
words in the children’s spelling books 
were ones which even adults of educa- 
tion seldom or never used. At once 
they pricked up their mental ears and 
said to themselves, ‘‘Too many useless 
words are taught; that is the trouble 
' with spelling. The cure for poor spell- 
ing is to drill on the words the student 
uses in his particular grade, and a few 
beyond that as preparation for the next 
grade, and a few others perhaps to en- 
rich his vocabulary.’’ Each of these 
men, therefore, began an investigation 
to find out what those particular words 
are. 

Professor Jones of the University 
of South Dakota had children of the 
eight grades write seventy-five hundred 
themes on topics of interest to them; 
Ayres examined two thousand business 
letters; Starch looked through eleven 
high-grade magazines; and Eldredge 
attacked the words used in newspapers. 
These inquisitions all revealed the same 
fact: the number of words which will 
provide for adults’ needs, to say nothing 
of children’s, is much more limited than 
was formerly supposed. Many new 
spelling books have been built upon the 
forty-five hundred words revealed by 
these investigations as the ones almost 
exclusively used; and each of these 
books also provides for a systematic 
repetition of the ‘‘demons.’’ There has 
been great improvement, but practical 
spelling in the students’ written com- 
position still seems far from what it 


should be. 
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Willard F. Tidyman in his excellent 
book, The Teaching of Spelling, states 
that the loss in transfer from the spell- 
ing lesson list to the use in written com- 
position is eleven per cent. Obviously, 
the cure would seem to be to teach the 
words in context. Teachers have for a 
long time been careful to bring out the 
meaning of words before they made any 
attempt to teach their spelling. Pro- 
fessor Hollingworth of Teachers College 
has shown in her Psychology of Spelling 
that there is a distinct gain in spelling 
ability when the meaning of the word is 
known. 

Shall we, then, teach the words only 
in sentences? Clearly, this would not 
be practical; for it would involve much 
waste of time spent on words which the 
child already knows, and it would not 
give sufficient drill on those he does not 
know. We must do some drilling both 
ways, and endeavor to establish a spell- 
ing habit. The hand must be taught to 
respond subconsciously or reflexively 
while the conscious attention is busy 
with the idea. 

Where the child was told to write the 
words ten times for drill in learning to 
spell, it will be noticed that the first 
time the word was written it was cor- 
rect. When the child looked in the 
book to find the word, he carried the 
correct image in his mind and repro- 
duced it; z.e., his attention was focused 
upon it with good effect. Therefore, 
instead of asking the pupil to write the 
words any particular number of times, 
a better plan is to set him the task of 
writing each of the words of the lesson 
in a good sentence of his own construc- 
tion; and when the teacher tests the 
class on the day’s assignment, instead 
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of dictating isolated words in a list, she 
should put each word in a simple sen- 
tence whose meaning is within the 
child’s comprehension, and should dic- 
tate these sentences to the class. They 
should, of course, contain no words not 
previously learned; and the pupils 
should write the entire sentence dic- 
tated. If persisted in day after day, 
this will sufficiently take care of the use 
of words in context. 

The best method of drill on the in- 
dividual words is the one that will en- 
list all the powers of the body to assist 
in the learning process. Investigations 
show that some children are what is 
called eye-minded; that is, they re- 
member most easily what they see. 
Others are ear-minded, recalling best 
that which they hear. Still others are 
motor-minded, and clearly get their 
most lasting impressions through motor 
activity; that is, these are helped to 
learn the letter order so that they can 
recall it by reproducing the word in 
writing. The movement of the lips in 
saying the letters of a word is also a help 
to some children, though this is of less 
direct importance and its chief office is 
in producing the vocal image, to impress 
the auditory nerve. 

Plainly the penmanship habit of writ- 
ing the word correctly is the most im- 
portant of all. People who write a 
great deal will corroborate the state- 
ment that they spend all their conscious 
attention on the idea, while the hand 
produces the word automatically, with- 
out any conscious direction of the mind 
as to the order of the letters. Some- 
times, even, the hand runs ahead and 
produces the next word in a series be- 
fore the writer intended writing it, 
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because the penmanship muscles have 
learned through much practice to re- 
spond to the mind’s image of the word, 
and reflex action produces the written 
form, just as the fingers of the skilled 
pianist in a difficult piece of music find 
the correct keys as soon as the eyes of 
the player see the notes on the sheet of 
music. The player does not think, 
“This is C-E-G-C,” etc; and when 
writing any word one does not have to 
stop to think each separate letter after 
he has learned to spell it, although 
necessarily he has to do so at first, even 
as the musician had to think each 
separate note in C-E-G-C when first 
learning to play. Written spelling can 
and must become as automatic as the 
playing of a musical instrument. Ob- 
viously it must be learned in the same 
way: not by saying this is C-E-G-C, 
though that helps; not by seeing it on 
the staff and seeing the place on the 
piano where the notes are to be found, 
though that is an essential part; but by 
putting the proper fingers on the keys in 
response to the image seen by the eye, 
and the sound of saying the notes by 
the ear; and when this has been done 
the fingers must go through the process 
of playing the same thing over and over 
until they seem able to do it without 
direction. To learn spelling, then, the 
main means of getting this reflex action, 
this spelling habit, is through writing 
the word until the reflex muscles of 
penmanship respond to the subcon- 
scious images of the words, while the 
conscious mind is busy with the idea 
contained in a whole group of word 
images. How, then, shall we get the 
child to write the words often enough 
to form this spelling habit when we 
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have seen that he is just as likely, if not 
more than likely, to write incorrect as 
correct forms? Clearly his study must 
be so supervised that it is almost im- 
possible for him to make a mistake. 
First of all, this drill should be done 
at school and not given as a home work 
assignment at all. It should be done 
under the eye of the teacher with the 
spelling books open or with the words 
written on the blackboard in script 
large enough to be seen everywhere in 
the room. After passing paper to the 
children, the teacher directs them to 
take the position for penmanship, and 
to use pens for the writing. At a signal 
the pupils pronounce the first word in a 
low tone just loud enough for the 
teacher to hear. Then they spell it 
slowly, pausing slightly between syl- 
lables, and writing each letter as they 
spell; and then pronounce it again. 
With only a slight pause, they pro- 
nounce the word again, spell aloud as 
before, and pronounce again. After 
this they take the next word, and so on 
until the lesson is finished. If the 
teacher hears a letter wrong she stops 
the class at this point, asks that child 
to spell the word by looking on his 
book, and then off; and when this is 
done that particular word is spelled 
and written once or twice more than 
the others. If there is a silent letter 
or a letter which they are likely to get 
wrong or leave out, this letter is em- 
phasized in the oral spelling of the 
word so that, as they write it, a deeper 
impression will be made on the mind. 
As the spelling aloud should be done 
slowly, there is no excuse for careless 
penmanship. This drill will tend to 
improve instead of demoralize the 


handwriting as usually happens when 
a child day after day is given the task of 
wiiting each word of the spelling lesson 
as outside work, or in an unsupervised 
study period in school. 

When the drill is finished the pupils 
close their books, place the papers to 
one side, or cover them, and write the 
words silently as the teacher dictates 
them; after this, with books open, each 
word is spelled once so that the children 
may check those spelled incorrectly, 
and write down the correct form of each 
misspelled word. These papers are 
then discarded, and sheets of paper used 
in the English composition work are 
passed to the children, after which the 
teacher dictates the sentences contain- 
ing the words, as was mentioned in an- 
other part of this article. On these she 
checks with a red pencil the words of the 
spelling lesson that the pupils have mis- 
spelled, and underlines in red any other 
words they have written incorrectly. 
The daily standing is computed from 
the words of the regular daily lesson, 
but all words underlined in red as well 
as those checked in red are to be 
studied by the pupil in his review. 
When his paper is returned to the pupil 
he is instructed to look up all these 
words and to copy the correct forms on 
a slip of paper to keep for review. One 
speller has a spelling pocket in which 
to keep slips for review; another has 
blank pages where the pupil may write 
the words on which he needs drill, but 
where books are furnished this plan is 
impractical. A scratch pad whose 
pages can be torn off when the words 
have been learned seems best of all. 
Whatever plan for keeping track of mis- 
spelled words is used, the child is asked 
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to write only once the correct form of 
the misspelled word; he is not asked to 
stay after school to spell it, but is told 
to look at it frequently so that he will 
not miss it again. 

Review tests should be frequent. 
Before they are given, the pupils are 
told to write the words in their review 
lists on a sheet of paper and hand it to 
the teacher, which makes a _ second 
writing of it with a purpose. Upon ex- 
amination of the papers and also of the 
review lists which the children keep, 
it is found to be rare indeed that a word 
is written incorrectly. (Examination 
_ of all the slips of a whole class at the end 
of four weeks revealed only two words 
written incorrectly in an entire class, all 
but three of whom had been considered 
poor spellers heretofore.) The day of 
review, the study period is spent on 
these word lists. The teacher with the 
lists on her desk asks a pupil to stand, 
and gives him the first word on his list 
to spell. He spells orally; if incor- 
rectly, the part wrong is pointed out to 
him, and the teacher writes the correct 
form on the board so that he may see it. 
The pupil spells it again, sits down, and 
then the whole class pronounce, spell 
orally, and write at the same time, as 
they did when the words were taken up 
at first. One poor speller who had been 
having a standing of seventy in his 
daily lesson went up to ninety on a test 
after the words of his list were reviewed 
inthis way. After the test the children 
take the words they misspelled in it and 
add them to their individual word lists 
for further review. 

According to this plan the eye, the 
ear, the muscles of the arm, and the 
lips — every faculty that can aid in the 
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learning of a word — are brought into 
play. The form of the word is better 
remembered from these few written 
spellings because the conscious atten- 
tion is each time given to it, and no in- 
correct forms are allowed to receive 
practice. 

The social side of a study period of 
this kind is also worthy of a moment's 
notice. The children have to spell 
together, pronouncing each letter simul- 
taneously, or else the results are as 
horrible as an orchestra would be if each 
instrument were played in a different 
tempo. Not only is it good practice 
for children to work together in this 
way, but they enjoy it; and learning the 
spelling lesson becomes pleasure instead 
of drudgery. 

In drilling by this method, through 
whichever faculty a particular child gets 
his mental images, he will be sure to 
receive drill in that way, and learn the 
word; at the same time, the other 
faculties will receive useful training. 

Some one may object that all the 
children are compelled to drill on all the 
words, some of which they already 
know. We are altogether too fearful 
of spending time on words we think 
they know because they have at some 
time spelled them correctly. We have 
admitted that children misspell in their 
written work words that they know how 
to spell in their spelling lesson, and 
that even in the spelling lesson words 
are spelled correctly one day and in- 
correctly the next. This is because the 
children have not formed a spelling 
habit in connection with these words. 
The frequent writing of words, after 
they do know the letter order, giving 
particular attention to the letters as 
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they follow each other, is just what is 
needed to form the spelling habit, this 
reflex action we are so anxious to es- 
tablish; and each repetition is just that 
much more done toward establishing the 
habit. 

This method of drill was tried out in 
aclass of slow children who were nearly 
all poor spellers; from the first day no 
more drill than that given above was 
put upon the lessons. The first day or 
two, of course, before the children un- 
derstood what was expected of them, 
more than the allotted time was needed; 
but as soon as the pupils learned what 
was wanted of them, they carried on 
the spelling lesson drill almost without 
aid from the teacher; and they enjoyed 
it, too. After the second week only oc- 
casionally was there a child below the 
passing mark, and but few were ever 
below ninety per cent. In a review 
test at the end of the first month there 
were only two below eighty — one 
seventy and one seventy-eight. At the 
end of the second month a review test 
showed two at ninety as the lowest 
marks in the class. Instead of the drill 
here given, this class was one day told 
to write each word ten times during the 
study period; the words were then 
dictated in a column without sentences. 
The usual lesson preparation where the 
meanings of the words were given, and 
the usual assignment for home work in 
which the children wrote the words in 
sentences, had been required. When 
the papers were checked more than a 
third — thirty-eight and one half per 
cent to be exact — were below seventy- 
five per cent, three being below fifty. 
Twenty-seven per cent were above 
ninety, and the remaining thirty-four 


and one half per cent were in the 
eighties. 

The former spelling record of this 
particular class for the entire year in 
the previous grade was then compared 
with their record under this form of 
drill. By the end of October one pupil 
had made a gain of thirty over his 
standing of the previous year; that is, 
from a standing of sixty-six he had 
risen to ninety-six; one had gone up 
twenty, and one fifteen, and one five 
points. Three just about held their 
former record, but these were good 
spellers, having had an average the 
year before of ninety-five. The other 
members of the class made a gain of 
three or four points, which in some cases 
carried them over into the passing class. 
The average of the entire class was 
raised five points over their record of 
the previous year; the average in the 
fourth grade had been eighty-one and 
two-thirds; and at the end of October 
it was eighty-seven and _ five-sixths. 
By the end of November the aver- 
age had leaped to ninety and four- 
fifths. 

Sets of composition work, written 
during the first week in September, 
were then checked for misspelled words, 
and the same for the last week in No- 
vember. The number of misspelled 
words in the first sets of papers was 
about ten out of a hundred, while in the 
sets written last there were only four in 
a hundred, some long papers containing 
not a single spelling error. 

This method of drill can easily be 
used with any of the recent textbooks. 
Among the best, built on the forty-five 
hundred words most used, are the 
following: 
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New World Spheller, Wohlfarth and 
Rogers, World Book Company, Yonk- 
ers, New York, makes a special feature 
of word building, and also gives ‘‘a 
series of logically developed lessons”’ on 
the use of the dictionary. 

The Jones Spelling Book, Hall and 
McCreary Company, Chicago, is very 
well arzanged and graded, with many 
practical helps in the preface. 

The Test and Study Speller by Starch 
and Mirick, Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, New York, has the modified 
forms of words in the same lesson. 
Good suggestions for teachers are found 
in the beginning of the book. 

The Spell-to-Write Spelling Books by 
Suhrie and Koehler, Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, have some grouping of 
words in phrases, and to some extent 
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have related words in the same lesson, 
The teacher’s manual accompanying 
this set of books is a treasure in itself, 

Dictation Day by Day, by Kate Van 
Wagenen, Macmillan Company, New 
York, is built with the sentence feature 
as most important, the particular words 
for that day’s drill being in a list at the 
side. There are also review lists here 
and there, and a vocabulary list at the 
end of each half year. 

Every teacher ought to read Tidy- 
man’s book, The Teaching of Spelling, 
published by World Book Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 

The Psychology of Special Disability 
in Spelling, by Leta S. Hollingworth, 
published by Teachers College, New 
York City, is both interesting and in- 
structive to the teacher of spelling. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 














CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS IN OTHER LANDS 
—A THIRD-GRADE PROJECT 
]. General Aim: To provide an opportunity 
for a practical expression of generosity 
on the part of the children. 
II. Preparation by the teacher: 

1, Creation and development of a good 
attitude toward Christmas by the 
use of well-told stories, such as: 

The Happy Prince, Oscar Wilde 

Why the Chimes Rang, Alden 

The Princess and the Beggar 

The Little Fir Tree, Andersen Fairy Tale 
Christmas Carol, Dickens. 


2. Discussion of Christmas celebrations 
which children themselves have en- 
joyed, attention being directed to 
the variety of ways in which Christ- 
mas is observed in their own homes. 
Discussion of customs of different 
nationalities, foreign children being 
encouraged to contribute informa- 
tion derived from their parents’ 
stories of Christmas customs in their 
native lands. Discussion of the part 
that other factors of home life have 
in influencing Christmas observance, 
attention being called to such con- 
ditions as poverty, loss of parents, 
etc. 

3. Definite suggestion by the teacher: 
Look at the newspapers this evening 
and see if you can discover whether 
there are any children in Pueblo 
whose Christmas may be different 
from ours for reasons such as we 
have been discussing. 

4. Response by the children: Bringing 
in of newspaper containing an ap- 
peal for Christmas help for City 
Mission. 


5. Could we do anything to help to make 
Christmas pleasant for these child- 
ren? 

III. Decision: 

1. Discussion by the children, culminat- 
ing in a decision to give a party 
for the Mission children. 

IV. Problems to be met: 

1. Necessity to decide on some kind of 
gift for the children and some form 
of entertainment for the party. 

2. Need for money to buy candy desired 
as gifts. 

3. Need for a well-planned, interesting 
form of pageant, ‘‘Christmas Cus- 
toms in Other Lands.” 

V. Solution planned: 

1. Pageant to be given as an entertain- 
ment at the school, for which ad- 
mission is to be charged; the money 
earned to be used to buy candy. 

2. Pageant to be presented at the Mis- 
sion as entertainment for the party. 

VI. Organization of activities: 

1. Division of children into committees, 
the division being directed by the 
individual’s choice and interest in 
a certain nationality. 

2. Conference of committees, after re- 
search for material; discussion and 
judging of results and plans. 

3. Final selection of pageant material, 
and the preparing, by the groups, 
of the pageant to be given. 

4. Decision of proper costumes and the 
making of costumes by certain self- 
directed members of each group. 

5. Self-chosen task of making candy 
boxes for candy, attended to by in- 
dividuals especially interested in 
work. 
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VII. Subject matter included: 
1. Oral language: 

a. Discussion of celebrations in own 
homes; discussion of plans pre- 
sented by committees for pag- 
eant; explanation of points in 
plans for pageant, by members of 
committees. 

b. Discussion of good points to bring 
out in asking Principal for per- 
mission to give an entertainment. 

c. Practice in effective manner of an- 
nouncing entertainment to other 
gradesin building; persons making 
most forceful talks chosen to go 
to other rooms. 

2. Written language: 

a. Letter to Superintendent of Mis- 
sion, telling him of the group’s 
desire to help, and asking the 
number of children at the Mis- 
sion. 

b. Letter to Superintendent of Mis- 
sion announcing the party and 
plans. 

c. Letter to newspapers announcing 
entertainment and giving pro- 
gram. 

d. Letter to candy factory inquiring 
prices of candy. 

3. Silent reading: 

a. Plans for pageant derived from 
reference books placed on reading 
tables, the material being of two 
kinds: books named below and 
certain factual material collected 
and arranged in scrap-book form 
by the teacher. 

Christmas in Other Lands, series of books pub- 
lished by Dana Estes. 
Christmas in France, Florence D. Scannell. 
Christmas in Germany, Florence D. Scannell. 
Christmas in Italy, Florence D. Scannell. 
Christmas in Holland, Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. 
Christmas in Sweden, Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. 
Christmas in Spain, Sarah Gertrude Pomeroy. 
Christmas in Norway, P. C. Asbjornsen. 
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Christmas in Olden Times and in Many Land; 
E. N. Walker. 

The Book of Holidays, J. Walker McSpadden, 

Festivals, Holy Days and Saints’ Days, Ethel |, 
Urlin. 

Christmas in Legend and Story, Alva S. Smith and 
Alice Hazeltine. 

The Year's Festivals, Helen Philbrook Patten, 

Christmas — Our American Holidays, Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 

Christmas Stories, Asa Don Dickenson. 

St. Nicholas, George H. McKnight. 

The Dutch Twins, Lucy Fitch Perkins. 

Sunbonnet Babies in Holland, Eulalie Osgood 
Graver. 

Holland Stories, Smith. 

Around the World with Children, Carpenter. 

American Pageantry (contains bibilography on 
pageants), Ralph Davol. 
4. Industrial art: 

a. Posters announcing entertainment, 
to be placed in school halls. 

b. Tickets for entertainment (made 
with stamp outfit). 

c. Necessary properties for use in pag- 
eants. 

d. Costumes. 

e. Boxes for candy. 

5. Arithmetic: 

a. Amount of candy to be put in each 
box. 

b. Amount of candy to be bought to 
supply each child. 

c. Price of candy and sum of money 
necessary to buy amount decided 
upon. 

d. Price of admission necessary to 

charge in order to earn enough 

money. 

. Number of tickets necessary to sell. 

Number each child should sell. 

. Measuring of paper for boxes. 

. Calculation of amount of paper to 
cut boxes. 

. Number of boxes possible from 
sheets of different sizes. 

j. Weighing of candy to fill boxes ac- 

curately. 
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Words used in_ letters, 


6. Spelling: 
tickets, and posters. 

7. Music: Christmas songs desired to use 
with pageant. 

8. Physical Education: Folk dances and 
folk games of chosen nationalities. 


g. Art: Pictures collected as reference 
material for costumes. Good ma- 
terial found in National Geographic 
Magazine of last three years. 


VIII. Outcomes: 


1. Social and ethical: 

a. Working together for a common 
good purpose. 

b. Feeling of appreciation of good 
things derived from other nation- 
alities. 

c. Realization of value of, and interest 
in, Old World customs of parents 
(of special importance to the for- 
eign child). 

d. Cultivation of spirit of helpfulness. 

2. Informational: Interesting facts con- 
cerning Christmas and customs in 
other places. 

3. Appreciative: 

a. Interest in folk dances and games. 

b. Pleasure in Christmas stories. 

c. Interest in costume. 

4. Skills: 

a. Arithmetic: division, multiplication, 
addition. 

b. Writing: letters. 

c. Construction: candy boxes. 


IX. Time required: 


1. The three weeks preceding Christ- 
mas will be required for the carry- 
ing out of the plan. 

2. The program should be so arranged 
that a special time each session may 
be used for conference, discussion 
of finished work and suggestions 
for new work being allowed by the 
group and teacher. 


X. Carrying out of plans: 


1. Committee in charge of arranging 
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staging of pageant at school build- 
ing. 
. Space required for presentation. 
. Seating of audience. 
Ushering. 
. Ticket taking. 
. Making change at ticket window. 
2. Committee in charge of plans for 
party at Mission. 
a. Arrangement for convenient time. 
b. Arrangement for conveyance to 
Mission. 
c. Arrangement for taking candy to 
Mission. 
d. Responsibility for satisfactory dis- 
tribution of candy. 
3. Committee in charge of candy. 
a. Weighing candy. 
b. Filling boxes. 


cane®e 


FAYE READ, 
Pueblo, Colo. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


In talking about children’s rhymes in 
a class of fifth-grade pupils, this one was 
cited: 


I saw a ship a-sailing, a-sailing on the sea, 

And oh, but it was laden with pretty things for 
me. 

There were comfits in the cabin, and apples in the 
hold, 

The masts were made of silver, and the ship was 
made of gold. 

The Captain was a duck with a packet on his 
back, 

And when the ship began to move he cried out, 
“Quack! Quack!” 


This suggested substituting a ship for 
the traditional tree. After enthusiastic 
planning on the part of the class as a whole, 
the following committees were organized: 


For construction work, 2 boys and the teacher. 
For decoration, 2 boys. 

Materials, 2 boys and the teacher. 

Crew, 4 boys. 
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Gifts, 4 girls and one boy. 
Sailors, 2 boys. 

For exercises, 4 girls. 
Finances, 2 girls and 2 boys. 


Committees met during some of the 
English periods, between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The body of the ship was 
made by the boys outside of school. The 
deck was finished in a project period. 

The gift committee planned to have the 
sailors bring gifts from other countries, 
singing sailor songs and songs from foreign 
lands in which they had obtained the gifts. 

The committees all did their work well 
and the party was a success. Later, the 
ship was given to the primary pupils. 

ALIcE B. Roppy, 
Greeley, Colo. 


MAKING A CHRISTMAS FOR THE 
TRIPLETS — FIRST GRADE 


In our town were five-year-old triplets 
who had lost their mother. One day I 
took one of the little girls, Jean, to school. 
The next day, my brightest pupil, having 
finished his reading, was making of a box 
and spools a cart which would really go. 
He came to me for a string with which to 
pull it. I asked what he was going to do 
with his cart and he replied, ‘‘I’d like to 
give it to Jean for Christmas ’cause she 
may not get much.” 

This attracted the other children, who 
began asking if they too might not make 
something for the triplets as they had for- 
merly become acquainted with all of them. 
It was one week until Christmas and as we 
had finished the needed decorations for 
our tree and room, I decided this would be 
worth while. 

During the occupation period which 
followed the reading, we divided into 
groups and talked over what would be best 


to make, and each group chose what they 
liked. 
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Work began in earnest the next day, 
Ralph’s group brought more spools, boxes, 
and string, made two more carts and then 
painted the boxes and put the triplets’ 
names on them with bright paint—Jean in 
green, Jesse in red, and Joyce in yellow. 

Another group made paper-bag dolls, 
They found it quite difficult to make a boy 
doll and dress him in a clown suit for Jesse, 
but great was their joy when at the end of 
the fourth day he was propped up, all fin- 
ished, with the two girl dolls. 

A third group brought boxes which they 
converted into beautiful strong baskets, 
and all the children and I brought a few 
nuts or pieces of candy to put into them, 
filling them to the brim. This had been 
saved from their home supply and meant 
quite a sacrifice on the part of some. 

A fourth group cut out and decorated 
three jointed Santas. Those who _ had 
learned to do it best when we made ours 
helped string them. 

Thursday noon, Mary came in proudly 
bearing a Christmas tree. ‘‘I’ve had lots 
of them and Joyce told me last night that 
she never had one, so I asked Daddy to 
let me give mine to them,” she exclaimed, 
all in one breath. 

As the toys were finished during the 
occupation period that afternoon and noth- 
ing was left to be done on Friday, the chil- 
dren asked if they might trim the tree. 
Some brought bright bits of paper, pop- 
corn, cranberries and tinsel. Never were 
lessons learned so quickly as on that Friday. 
One group made bright paper 
another strung popcorn and cranberries, 
another made various ornaments of the 
paper and tinsel brought in, and the fourth 
group decorated the tree and fastened on 
the gifts as they were finished. 

When all was complete the children 
clapped their hands and laughed in glee. 
Then timid little Bobby slowly drew a 
Christmas candle out of his pocket. With 
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one accord the children said, ‘‘Let’s tie 
it at the top!”’ and they did. 

I could not say whether the children or 
the triplets were happier when we proudly 
marched to their home after school. The 
two largest children, Charles and Mary, 
carried the tree in the lead, and stood it in 
a corner of the barren front room. We all 
sat around on the floor while a twelve-year- 
old sister, who was also housekeeper, dis- 
tributed the gifts. The triplets, happily 
munching candy, followed us to the porch 
saying ‘‘ Fank Yoo,” when we left. 

Every child was keenly interested during 
the entire project and worked out more 
originality in coloring, designing, and 
thinking than ever before. 

Such a true Christmas spirit was carried 
out in the work that I felt the time had been 
well spent. 


EVALUATION OF THIS PROJECT 


I. Purpose: Originated by children and 
was uppermost in their minds throughout 
the project. 

Il. Each group overcame its difficulties 
through the aid of some one from another 
group; the teacher was seldom needed. 

Ill. A definite end was constantly kept 
in mind by each group and their originality 
was developed with that in view. 

IV. Results: Children gained self-confi- 
dence in carrying out their own plans — 
knowledge in construction, observation, 
color, measuring, and copying. 

The spirit of unselfishness and sympathy 
reigned supreme. Two children worked 
out a ‘ittle project of their own in celebrat- 
ing the triplets’ birthday in the spring. 
One child helped her mother bake and 
decorate a cake for them. Another saved 
his pennies and bought each triplet a little 
Easter toy. They asked me to go with 
them when they took the gifts to the trip- 
lets and the spirit they expressed in giving 
their gifts was beautiful. 
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After this incident occurred I felt that 
perhaps all the children had gained some- 
thing from our Christmas project wim 
they would never lose. 


Datsy E. DEAHL, 
Torrington, Wyo. 


SOCIALIZED SPELLING 


With a fifteen-minutes-a-week spelling 
period, the usual method failed to produce 
the desired results. A plan of socialized 
spelling was developed in an eleventh-grade 
class and produced excellent results. The 
writer sees no reason why the same plan 
could not be used in all the high school 
grades. 

The spelling lesson is the first fifteen min- 
utes of the English lesson on Monday. At 
the first meeting of the class, the teacher dic- 
tates a list of words most frequently mis- 
spelled in the high school. After the pupils 
have corrected their lists, all misspelled 
words are put on the ‘‘ Misspelled Words” 
page of the notebook. During the week, 
every word misspelled in any class is added 
to this list. 

The teacher appoints a student-teacher 
for the following week. This student- 
teacher is one who has been perfect in the 
day’s list, or who has missed the fewest 
words. On Friday, this student-teacher is 
given a list of all words missed during the 
week by each pupil. There are certain sci- 
entific and mathematical words which are 
excluded, words such as would be used only 
in these classes. Other scientific words 
should be in everyone’s vocabulary and are 
included. 

From these lists, the student-teacher 
selects twenty-five or thirty words for Mon- 
day’s lesson. He familiarizes himself with 
the meaning, pronunciation, and use of 
each word. Knowing what severe critics 
his classmates are, he makes very careful 
preparation. On Monday, he distributes 
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spelling blanks and pronounces each word. 
He repeats the entire list, then calls upon 
different pupils to spell five or ten words or 
until a word is missed. He makes any nec- 
essary corrections. All misspelled words 
are marked by drawing a line through the 
wrong word. For a psychological reason, 
this is preferable to checking the wrong 
word. Ifamnumber of pupils miss the same 
word, the student-teacher gives a brief dis- 
cussion of the word. The pupil makes his 
list for next week and the collected papers 
are placed on the teacher’s desk. 

The teacher appoints the student-teacher 
for the next week. Thus the lesson ends, 
having been wholly in the student’s hands 
with this final exception. 

From the collected papers, the teacher 
gets the grades and from time to time checks 
up the marking and reports any careless 
marking. Knowing the teacher may 
check the papers, the pupils are generally 
careful. 

If a pupil misses the same word twice, 
that fact is noted in his notebook, the word 
is written ten times, and on the following 
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day spelled to the teacher. 
seldom missed the third time. 
The teacher keeps a complete list of al] 
words given, and every month or six weeks 
gives the entire list. The few words missed 
is proof of the effectiveness of the plan. 
This plan has been used for three years, 
and the writer would not return to the old 
method of using prepared spelling books, 
This plan improves the spelling in all classes, 
by repetition of misspelled words until they 
are no longer missed. The words are those 
the pupil has actually used and thus he has 
a motive in learning them. The full bene- 
fits of socialized recitations are realized, 
Every pupil, at some time, is a student- 
teacher and his preparation means vocabu- 
lary building for him. The children them- 
selves have willingly testified to the value of 
and their preference for this plan. For 
these reasons, one seems justified in calling 
the plan one of effective socialized spelling. 
HELEN M. FERREE, 
Teacher of English, 
Chester High School, 
Chester, Pa. 
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THE MEETING IN CINCINNATI 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Conference on Educational Method will 
be held in Cincinnati at the time of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Arrangements are being made 
for two half-day sessions and a luncheon. 
The principal topics for discussion will be 
“The Merits of Current Plans for Individ- 
ual Instruction” and ‘‘The Technique of 
Courses of Study.”’ 

Watch this column for more specific 
announcement next month as to the exact 
time and place of meeting, and pass the 
word along to those interested. 


COMPETITION ON PLANS FOR SAFETY 


The Highway Education Board an- 
nounces its fourth annual contest of school 
children for cash prizes and medals to be 
given for the best essays on the solution 
of traffic problems and the reducing of the 
number of accidents and fatalities on streets 
and highways. All pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades are eligi- 
ble to compete whether attending public, 
private, or parochial schools. Four hun- 
dred and eighty-eight checks and as many 
medals will be given for the best state 
essays, three national prizes will be awarded 
for the three essays chosen as the best of 
all those written throughout the nation. 
In addition to prizes and medals for pupils, 
the teacher writing the best practical safety 
lesson will receive a check for $500 and a 
trip to Washington. The title suggested 
for essays by pupils is: ‘‘My Conduct on 
Streets and Highways.” Detailed infor- 
mation may be obtained from the High- 
way Education Board, Williard Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


In Lynn, Massachusetts, under the 
leadership of Miss Florence P. Tuttle, 
primary supervisor, a series of demon- 
strations with well-planned conferences 
are being used as means to the improve- 
ment of teaching. A carefully worked-out 
program with an outline to guide discussion 
is placed in the hands of each teacher in 
advance of the meeting. A sample out- 
line is as follows: 


CONFERENCE FOLLOWING DEMONSTRATION 


I. For Observation. 

A. Interest in material brought out: 

1. Through complete correlation of program. 

2. Through correlation of reading and 
activities worked out in Between- 
Recitation Period. 

B. Use of material — Materials used — How 
suited and adapted to meet child’s dis- 
tinct interests and needs. 

C. Objectives in reading: 

1. General objectives: 

a. To create a desire and love for reading. 

b. To develop the ability to get thought 
with accuracy, facility, and reason- 
able rapidity. 

c. To enable the child to read at his maxi- 
mum degree of speed. 

d. To develop the power to read well 
silently. 

e. To develop the ability to give pleasure 
to others. 

f. To stimulate an appreciation of good 
literature. 

2. Objectives in form of habits and skills: 

a. To increase the amount of material 
recognized at one glance or sweep 
of the eye. 

b. To continue the habit of reading silently 
before any attempt is made to read 
aloud. 
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. To eliminate all undesirable habits 
such as bad head, eye, and lip move- 
ments. 

. To read for the purpose of gaining 
definite information. 

. To use effectively the table of contents. 

. To handle and care for the book prop- 
erly. 

g. To enunciate distinctly and pronounce 
correctly. 


Note.— Which of the above objectives were 


worked out in this lesson? 


D. Psychological technique governing reading. 


I. 


Children not told story they are to read 
as reading should be thought-getting. 


. Dramatization should follow reading of 


story rather than precede. 


. Children have some motive for reading 


each lesson. 


. Silent reading should precede oral reading. 
. In each selection there should be some 


material that is not read aloud to 
be checked through reproduction of 
thought in the child’s own words or 
through action. 


. Drill on words should be had, but it 


should be had largely when words are 
in context. Isolated words are rarely 
met with in life. Sentences, phrases. 
or words should be called for from the 
thought side. 
If the child recognizes the value of rapid 
reading this can be done by: 
a. Permitting children who finish to en- 
gage in other activities. 
b. Choose rapid readers as leaders of 
small groups, etc. 


E. Follow carefully the steps of the Silent 


I. 
2. 


3 


Reading Lesson. 

Introduction — How managed? 

Motive — What was the motive question? 

Elimination of difficulties, both individual 
and group. 


. Setting up of standards — What stand- 


ards we particularly brought out. Use 
of book, table of contents, lip-reading. 


. Recall of motive. 
. Passing out of material. 


7. Silent reading by class — What is teacher 
doing? 
8. “‘Check-up.” 
a. Note group work. 
b. Various methods: 

(1) Thought-provoking questions in 
form of puzzles used to challenge 
the class. 

(2) Illustrating what has been read, 

(3) Sense training from reproduction. 

g. Follow up individual and group work of 
the Between-Recitation Period. 
a. Oral reading. 
b. Appreciation of story (through ques- 
tions). | 
c. Dramatization and pantomime. 


A PAGEANT OF NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Those who wish to deepen the interest 
of American children in the orphans of the 
Near East will find an excellent instrument 
ready to their hands in a pageant called 
“Outside — and In,” by Laura S. Copen- 
haver. Five episodes are included, as 
follows: 


1. THE CHILDREN OUTSIDE — Hunger, Weari- 
ness, Crime, Death. 

2. THE SEARCH FOR Happiness — The Prayer 
for Help. 

3. THE ENTRANCE OF AMERICA. 

4. THE CHILDREN INSIDE — Love, Happiness, 
Racial Friendships. 

5. ““No MOTHER BUT AMERICA.” 


The pageant is easily given, little being 
required in the way of costumes and no 


stage properties except flags. The action 
may be presented either indoors or out- 
doors, with or without lighting effects. 
The incidental music is taken almost en- 
tirely from the Brown Book of Community 
Songs, by C. C. Burchard of Boston. 
Copies of the pageant may be obtained 
from the Editorial Department, Near East 
Relief, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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THE MATERIALS OF READING 


Recently, there seems to be no end to 
the making of books on reading methods 
and investigations. To have written a new 
book on reading and to have made it a 
needed contribution is greatly to the au- 
thor’scredit. The Materials of Reading, by 
Willis L. Uhl,’ states one reason why the 
content of reading and literature courses 
has been investigated. The author says, 
“These courses are not only very important 
in themselves, but also are basic for other 
courses.”’ His statements of the various 
ways in which he made the investigations 
should assist future investigators in the 
field. Some of his methods were: a critical 
evaluation of the objectives of courses in 
reading and literature; a study of the read- 
ing needs of school children and adults; 
attention to empirical results through sten- 
ographic reports of classroom activities 
and by questionnaires; the use of standard- 
ized tests and measurements and laboratory 
investigations. Some of the author’s in- 
vestigations appeared previously as a 
University of Wisconsin publication. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable chap- 
ters for the classroom teacher is Chapter 
X on ‘‘Classroom Teaching and the Organ- 
ization of Content.’’ The author makes a 
clear distinction in the terms phonics, 
phonetics, and phonogram. He states that 
the importance of training in phonics, the 
location in the reading course, and the 
forms of phonograms are debatable ques- 
tions. He refers to two studies, one by 
Burbank, the other by Washburne and 
Osburn. These were an attempt to answer 
the questions, ‘How many English words 
are phonetic?”’ and “‘ Are many of the words 
of childrens’ vocabularies phonetic?” The 
results point to the statement that “an 

1Silver, Burdett & Co. 


overwhelming majority of the words and 
syllables in the English language are pho- 
netic.”. Further, ‘'86.5 per cent of the 
polysyllabic words of the Jones list are 
phonetic.” 

Burbank’s investigation shows that ‘if 
pupils can be taught to see analogies and 
act upon them, they can profit greatly by 
phonetic drills.” Just why Burbank con- 
tradicts the analogy method later is not 
clear. He advocates the ba-t, ra-t, fa-t, 
form instead of b-at, r-at, f-at. Surely at 
has more chance of analogy and meaning 
to the child than ba, ra, fa. At is, indeed, 
a word. However, this is partly answered 
by Osburn on page 223 in a study of the 
relative value of consonant combinations 
in the first 2,500 words of the Thorndike 
list. This possibly gives the reason for 
using ba-t but does not quite satisfy the 
analogy point. 

An interesting study of “Phonics or no 
Phonics” is reported from Franklin, New 
Hampshire. On page 229 some conclusions 
are given. These two seem significant: 
“Phonetic drills have a very real value, but 
are not essential to every child as a part of 
the daily program in primary grades.” 
Also, ‘‘ Phonetic drills should at all times 
be employed with discretion and adapted 
to the needs of the individual child or 
special group.” On page 227 the idea of 
“phonics as a remedy” seems a good 
one. 

The last section of the book contains 
standards based on the scientific investi- 
gations and classroom experiences discussed 
in the earlier sections. This book should 
be of great help to the scientific investigator, 
to the classroom teacher, and to anyone 
interested in the materials of reading. 

Emma B. GRANT. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
THE ‘‘NEW EDUCATION” IN EUROPE 


Progressive Education for the last quarter 
of the year is devoted to an account of 
various new departures in education in 
Europe. Mr. Cobb, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Progressive 
Education Association, contributes a brief 
“History of the New School Movement 
in Europe.”’ This is followed by accounts 
of the Bedales School and the St. Christo- 
pher School in England, of L’Ecole des 
Roches in France, the Odenwaldschule in 
Germany, and Maison des Petits in Swit- 
zerland. Additional articles present brief 
accounts of educational associations and 
educational movements in several European 
countries. The issue as a whole is dis- 
tinctly valuable as an addition to current 
writings on education. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent 
of Schools in Los Angeles, presents in The 
Chicago Schools Journal for September a 
somewhat detailed account of the progress 
being made in her city in the working out 
of curricula for the junior high school. 
She makes the point that extensive in- 
vestigation must be carried out in order 
to arrive at the specific objectives and 
subject matter of the junior high school. 
In Los Angeles the plan has been to con- 
centrate on one subject at a time. In this 
way the social studies and shop work have 
been passed in review. Altogether some 
twenty pamphlets embodying in tentative 
form the results of the study of the junior 
high school problem have been issued by 
the Board of Education. 

In the same magazine will be found a 
brief summary of the recommendations 
of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools as to stand- 
ards for junior high schools. These include 


the definition, the plan of organization, 
buildings, preparation of teachers, the 
teaching load, program of studies, articula- 
tion of the senior high school, and recogni- 
tion. The Association has gone on record 
as opposed to any attempt to treat the 
junior high school as a preparatory school, 
Universities are urged to base their entrance 
requirements upon the twelve units which 
can be covered in the three years of the 
senior high school. 


THE CURRICULUM IN ARITHMETIC 


As an illustration of modern technique 
in the making of curricula, Professor 
Bobbi of the University of Chicago has 
presented in some detail the problem of 
making a curriculum in arithmetic. He 
points out that arithmetic is used, first, in 
practical affairs and, second, in the course 
of one’s reading, that is, as an instrument 
of thought, and contends that the latter 
aspect of the subject has been largely over- 
looked. He gives numerous illustrations 
to show the nature of the vocabulary which 
the ordinary citizen must have in order to 
read the daily paper. This article will be 
found in the Elementary School Journal 
for October. 


FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


The October issue of the Bulletin of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
is made up for the most part of addresses 
given at recent meetings of the Depart- 
ment. Among the contributions bearing 
on the functions of the elementary school 
principal are addresses by Superintendent 
Newlon on ‘The Professional Preparation 
of the Elementary School Principal,” by 
Superintendent Hunter on ‘‘The Relation 
Between the Principal and the Superin- 
tendent,’”’ and by Principal Mcllravy on 
“‘Coéperation Between the Elementary 
School Principal and Supervisors.’’ Two 
additional articles have to do with the 
shortening of the elementary school course. 
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These are by Professor Judd and Dean 
Ives. Of special interest is the preliminary 
outline of the Fourth Yearbook, which will 
be devoted to the professional and ad- 
ministrative duties of the principal. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Child: His Nature and His Needs. 
Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Valparaiso, 
Ind.: The Children’s Foundation, 1924. 
Pp. 516. Illus. $5.00. 

Literature and Life. Book Four. By Ed- 
win Greenlaw and Dudley Mills. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. 
Pp. xiv+786. Illus. $2.40. 

The Modern School Readers. By Ruth 
Thompson and Harry B. Wilson. San 
Francisco: Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 
1924. Primer, pp. x+79; Book One, 
pp. x+150; Book Two, pp. x+155; 
Book Three, pp. x +213. Illus. 

The Training of Teachers in England and 
Wales. A Critical Survey. By Lance 
G. E. Jones. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. Pp. x+486. 

Experimental Practice in the City and 
Country School. Edited by Caroline 
Pratt. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1924. Pp. 302. $2.50. 

Child-Library Readers, Book Four. By 
William H. Elson and Edna R. Kelly. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. 
Pp. 352. Illus. 

Junior High School Mathematics. Second 
Course. Revised ed. By William L. 
Vosburgh, Frederick W. Gentleman, and 
Jasper O. Hassler. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1924. Pp. 255. 

Junior High School Curricula. By Harlan 
C. Hines. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1924. Pp. xii+188. % 

Melville's Moby Dick. Abridged ed. 
Edited by Hattie L. Hawley. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. Pp. 432. 
Pocket Classics. 
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Everyday Psychology for Teachers. By 
Frederick E. Bolton. New York: 
Scribners, 1923. Pp. 443. 

A Diagnostic Test of Aptitude for Clerical 
Office Work. By Allen Mead Ruggles. 
New York: Teachers College, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 148, 1924. Pp. 
85. 

Elementary Sociology. By Ross L. Finney. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1923. 
Pp. 234. 

The Materials of Reading. By Willis L. 
Uhl. Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett 
& Co., 1924. Pp. xiv+386. $1.80. 

Teaching English in High Schools. By 
Russell A. Sharp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1924. Pp. 163. $1.20. 

Brief Guide to the Project Method. By 
James F. Hosic and Sara E. Chase. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
Pp. 243. Illus. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Your Life, Written by Yourself. By Kon- 
stantin Issakovich, 368 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City, 1924. 

Studies in Administrative Research. By 
Fred C. Ayer. Seattle, Wash.: Board 
of Directors, Public Schools, 1924. Pp. 
117. $.75. 

Annual Report of the General Education 
Board, 1922-1923. New York: General 
Education Board, 61 Broadway, 1924. 
Pp. 69. 

Latin. Course of Study for Senior and 
Junior High Schools. Baltimore: De- 
partment of Education, 1924. 

The Junior Schools — Organization and 
Administration. San Antonio Public 
Schools Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 1, February, 
1924. 

Books about Books. University of Illinois 
Bulletin, Vol. X XI, No. 4o. 

General Information for the Year 1924-1925. 
Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
Vol. XXVII, No. 10. Pp. 75. 
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Museum Work. Vol. VII, No. 1, May- 
June, 1924. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Association of Museums, Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Indian Education in 1922-23. Calcutta: 
Government of India, Central Publica- 
tion Branch, 1924. 

Textile Assignments ($.75), English Assign- 
ments ($.75), Arithmetic Assignments 
($.90), for Vocational and Trade Schools 
for Girls. Prepared by the teachers in 
the Manhattan Trade School for Girls, 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1924. 

Annual Reports, 1923-24. National Edu- 
cation Association, Washington Con- 
vention, July, 1924. 

One-Teacher Elementary Schools. Hand- 
book of Organization and Course of 
Study, Years I-VIII. Harrisburg, Pa.: 
Department of Public Instruction. Pp. 
309. 

Thought Questions for Students of American 
History. By Fayette E. Moyer. New 
York: Allyn & Bacon, 1924. $.25. 


An Introduction to Safety Education — A 


Manual for the Teacher. With an in- 
troductory chapter by Harold Rugg. 
Chicago: National Safety Council, 1924. 

The Trade of the World. By A. K. Lobeck. 
Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Geographical 
Press, 1924. 

Survey of the Junior High Schools of New 
York City. Report of the Committee 
appointed by Superintendent William L. 
Ettinger. Pp. 257. 

Our Objectives. Memoranda for Under- 
graduate Students. By George H. Davis, 
115 Broadway, New York. 

“We, the People’? — The Constitution of 
the United States with Comment and 
Explanation. By Alvin M. Higgins. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924. 
$.32. 

Supplement to the New World Problems in 
Political Geography. By Isaiah Bowman. 
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Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1924, 
$.50. 

Laboratory Manual of Chemistry. By 
George Howard Bruce. New-World 
Science Series. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1924. $1.20. 

Powers General Chemistry Test; specimen 
set, $.20. Ruch-Cossmann Biology Test; 
specimen set, $.25. White Latin Test; 
specimen set, $.20. Yonkers, N. Y,; 
World Book Co., 1924. 

Education and the Near East. The Report 
of a Visit by Frank P. Graves. Albany: 
University of the State of New York 
Press, 1924. Pp. 41. 

Near East Relief. Report to Congress for 
1923. New York: National Headquar- 
ters, 151 Fifth Avenue, 1924. 

Report of the Director of Special Schools for 
the School Year 1922-23. Chicago Board 
of Education. 

The Junior High Schools of Rochester, New 
York. Pp. 230. $1.00. 

A Practical Handbook for Students in Ob- 
servation, Participation, and Teaching im 
Kindergarten, First, Second, and Third 
Grades. By Winifred E. Bain, Gertrude 
Burns, and Eva J. Van Sistine. Chicago: 
University Bookstore, 1924. $.65. 

Books of Good Reading. First and Second 
Years, Third and Fourth Years. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: High School Reading Com- 
mittee, 1924. 

A Study of the Content of an Army Manual 
on Training Methods for All Arms. Pre- 
pared by Direction of the Adjutant 
General per W. D., A. G. O., 2-21-24, 
A. G. 353, Misc. Div. (T & R). 

Selected List of Government Publications om 
Foods and Nutrition. Compiled by Ruth 
Van Deman. U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Educational Diagnosis. By Ruth Streitz. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XX1, 
No. 4I. 











